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Lively Talk on Farming. 


A smart little side discussion took place at 
one of the Boston meetings attended by a 
number of prominent Massachusetts farm- 
ers. Prominent in the good-natured con- 
tention were Varnum Frost and B. F. Ware 
both widely known and successful farmers 
residing afew miles from Boston; M. Sul- 
livan, a well-known market gardener of 
Revere, Mass., and J. W. Stockwell, ex-sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture. 

b. F. Ware: I know of a man,a gradu- 
ate from an agricultural college, who has 
been successful as a farmer and has made 
money. Things learned at the agricultural 
college, if the knowledge is used, will bea 
helpful aid t> success. 

Varnum Frost: I wish this scientific 
method of farming was as valuable as they 
are trying to make it out, but I can’t see it. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture spends $5,000,000 a year and sup- 
ports four thousand employees. They get 
the benefit of it, while the farmer is grow- 
ing poorer and poorer. In fact, scientific 
knowledge is not necessary for good farm- 
ing. Running a farm isa simple business. 
and can be learned by experience and obser- 
vation, three-fourths of it observation. 
There is no need of spending so much 
money as is being done by the Government. 
I know of successful farmers who cannot 
read or write. 

J. W. Stockwell: It is true that farming 
is not as profitable as we would like to have 
it, but as a rule greenhouse culture is today 
profitable, and is destined to become more 
so, especially as it has been shown what a 
yard of earth can do. Ido believe that the 
science and knowledge that are being 
placed at the service of the farmer by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the State of Massachusetts are a great 
help, and that the outlook for agriculture 
was never brighter than it is today. 

Varnum Frost, I am glad to hear one 
man speak a good word for the agricultur- 
ist, for it isa trade side-tracked the world 
over. Farming today isthe closest in my 
remembrance. It was easier forty years 
ago to get $10 for produce than it is now to 
get $2; then the crops did better and were 
of better quality; and as for science, where 
is the science that comes into farming? A 
man who has commonsense, who likes work 
better than any play, is qualified for the 
business and will make farming pay. Steril- 
ization of the soil originated at Amherst. 
We have about as good farmers out in 
\rlington as there are anywhere, but they 
how condemn sterilization and are having 
trouble with it. It is a failure after the 
first crop, for mildew sets in and does great 


Jatuage. Greenhouses freeze up, and those | than does the wood of the trees on which 


who have had experience are noi so enthu- 
Silastic about farming. 


Mir. Sullivan: When we speak of agri- | a very small amount of potash. We realize 
culture here in Massachusetts, it is hardly | this when collecting leaves from the light 
Worth while to compare it with that of the | weight of even a large mass of them, if they 
kreat West. The work of the Government | are thorougbly dry. 


is not especially valuable to the market 


ga'lener, although I have received good | coal sieve of them, then rub these through 
fi it, but to the cultivators of special | the meshes and see what a mere handful 
ips on a large seale in the West it is of | you have. . Now study this handful of light 
x! t value. Mr. Frost takes a local view | stuff a bit, and consider what a mere moiety 
0! \e subject, and while New England | it would make even if thoroughly rotted 
fing is not on the increase, there is a | and so changed into actual soil. I believe 
| in the business today. I know men | you would rise from the experiment with 
W’ not only make a living at it, but stand | the conviction that it would require a pretty 
\ \s citizens in their respective towns, | big wagon load of leaves to make, when 
a’. so take a prominent place in the af-| fully rotted, a bushel basket full of solid 
f of the State. ‘The college at Amherst | soil. I have never actually made the test, 
uly makes a man competent for his | put this is the impression | haye got after 
W but fits him for the higher walks of | having utilized in my business many hun- 
dred cords of them. If my estimate of the 
uum Frost: Farming is the tag end | soil equivalent of a load of leaves is correct, 
usiness, the last resort of broken- | then it will require but little figuring to de- 
professional and business men who | cide whether or not it will pay a farmer to 
get a living at their occupations, and | hitch up his team to go for a load of leaves 


see for the New England farmer. 


( 

si to the farm asa last resort. I defy 
A n in Massachusetts to assume a lia- 
f $10,000 and ever be able to pay it 
Sh farming. The business is growing 
‘ess very year. What I have, I earned 
: ) fifty years ago. There is no money 
usiness now. 

Ware: In reply toour friend Frost, 
“ ig to the statistics, not over four 
Be ‘. of those engaged in mercantile 
” ‘ss succeed. Does Mr. Frost know of 
is -\e farmer who has attended to his own 
; *s who became a bankrupt? The 
_t~ “os come where there is no excuse for 
4'accer to make butter that has to be sold 


‘0 ‘ie renovator for twelve cents a pound, 
Wie information is at hand that will 


' him to get thirty cents for it. A 
‘ser today has no business to be an un- 
“ated man, Facilities are freely offered 
fare.) he agricultural college, and the 
ap bulletins of the Government are 

oe had for the asking. The money paid 
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over and over again in the advance made in 
agriculture. 
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Farm Life Preferred. 


I have always been an interested reader 
of all subjects pertaining to farm life. I 
have followed farming as an occupation, 
with the exception of afew years of mili- 
tary service, since the close of school-days, 
and have not yet become weary in the pur- 
suit of the noblest calling of man. I was 
born in Maine, on the banks of the Saco, 
and grew up to manhood’s years with an 
inborn love for the free life of the woods 
and fields and never cared for the city’s 
pleasures and allurements. 

That great opportunities are before the 
young men of the city, we must all admit. 
I am not, however, willing to yield so far as 
to believe that all of life’s chances of fame 
and success are there, for I believe the farm 
offers many inducements to the energetic 
young man that the city cannot give. But 
it isnot my purpose to discuss the respect- 
ive advantages of city and country, for 
there is mucn to be said on both sides of the 
question. 

With charity for all, however, let me say 
that those whoregard the city as a simple 
treasure land, where fame and fortune 
await but the calling of their voice, are apt 
to be deceived, and wake to the stern reality 
that ‘‘ Life is real and life is earnest’”’ in 
the city, as elsewhere, and that ’t is ‘* At 
the flaming forge of lifeour fortunes must 
be wrought,’’ carved out of the solid rock of 
opportunity, and moulded into the beautiful 
statue of lasting success. How few stop to 
think or call to mind the faet that the lead- 
ing business and professional men of the 
country are, with few exceptions, the sons 
of farmers, mostly men who were born in 
New °England, who began life’s duties at 
the plow, and laid the foundation of their 
education in the district school, and were 
trained in thetrue principles of manhood by 
a noble mother’s guiding hand, bya father’s 
worthy example, they went forth to battle 
with life, and win an honored place among 
men. P. P. WALDRON. 


> 
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Protect the Shippers. 

Commission men object strongly to the 
proposed new law in Massachusetts which 
requires dealers to notify shippers within 
forty-eight hours concerning the arrival 
and condition of the goods, and after the 
sale to notify at once, giving date, priceand 
the address uf the buyer. Certain dealers 
pronounce the bill ‘absurd and impracti-. 
cable,’ on the ground that the dealer would 
lose some of his trade if he disclosed his 
list of customers, who would perhaps order 
direct from shippers. 

On the other hand, something of the kind 
seems to be greatly needed to protect ship- 
pers against careless or dishonest sales and 
false statements of the condition of the 
goods. A prompt repor: would enable the 
shipper to investigate for himself. A way 
out of the difficulty would be to require 
dates and addresses to be furnished to an 
official committee which could investigate 
sales, etc., upon request. There area few 
commission men whose behavior, especially 
towards small er occasional shippers, is a 
disgrace to the trade and a constant check 
upon the public confidence. Unless some- 
thing is done to protect shippers, the busi- 
ness may eventually be handled directly by 
the producers on the co-operative plan. 


> 
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The Value of Leaves. 


I know that the belief that there is great 
manure value in leaves is very common; is 
this belief well founded? Suppose now.we 
talk this matter over a little. To begin with 
we must concede that there is a degree 
of value in them, for they contain some 
potash and phosphate of lime, more in pro- 
portion, if my college memory serves me, 





they grew, but the practical truth is we 
have to get such a vast mass of Jeaves to get 


To realize this dry, by stove heat, a big 


for manure purpose only, when if rotted 
they will give him but a bushel or there- 
abouts of muck. 

Now just stick a pin here, and make note 
that I have discussed their value for manure 
only. lfthey are to be used for bedding, 
then we should estimate their value from 
an entirely different standpoint, for it must 
be conceded that for this purpose, taken in 
connection with their value as absorbents 
of urine, they take rank with the very best 
materials to be found on our farms. Leaves 
are also of great value to the florist in con 
tributing ‘to his potting composts a light 
element with a muck strain in it. 

For almost a quarter century past I have 
utilized ten acres of rocky, tree-covered 
land solely for the leaves it produced. The 
trees are largely oak. Roadsare cut through 
it at convenient distances, and after the 
fallen branches have been piled and the 
yearly growth of brush cut and added to 
these, the leaves are raked to the roadways 
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forks made specially for the purpose. The 
crop, about sixty cord yearly, I use for 
covering my seed cabbage to help keep out 
Jack Frost, there being first a covering of 
about four inches of earth, then leaves, and 
lastly swamp hay. These leaves, after the 
cabbages are uncovered in the spring, are 
collected and dumped into large heaps; if 
allowed to rot there, they produce but a 
very moderate quantity of rich, black soil. 

My brother farmers, having made my 
annual contribution of some matter, drawn 
from my own experience and observation, 
as I thought will be of interest if not profit 
to you, I now with the return of anvther 
season, will with pleasure send my annual 
seed catalogue free to every one of you who 
will drop me a postal card giving his ad. 
dress. Will you oblige me by copying my 
address as you stand here, and send your 
postal card by an early mail? 


<a 





Eggs and Incubation. 


As a former student and frequent visitor 
at the Rhode Island Poultry School, 1 have 
noted with appreciation the steady gain of 


winter experiments show, however, that 
while no entire lot of hatches was extra 
good in any month, there were some in all 
of the months that were good, and, in fact, 
much better than the average for any 
month. This indicates that the hatching is 
at greater fault than the eggs. In other 
words, until more uniformity 1s obtained in 
handling machines of the same make, set in 
the same room at the same time, we must 
consider the weather and incubator condi- 
tions before complaining of the eggs. 

‘* In so far as these experiments have gone, 
eggs of all the varieties that have been 
handled alike seem tu be about equally 
efficient in hatching when all the factors are 
considered. The differences are not such as 
to make them particularly noticeable. Eggs 
older than two weeks have not hatched 
well, and such should be rejected unless oc- 
casion necessitates their use. 

** The experiments indicate also that the 
utmost care must be taken with young 
chicks during the first week to secure the 
best results. They thrive best when con- 
fined entirely within the brooder during 











ONE OF THE HOUSES OF E. PIERCE & SON, WALTHAM, MASS. 
Crop of white and colored Stocks. Capt. Pierce and Mr. Pierce, Jr., standing in the walk 





the institution in equipments and grade 
of instructions. The new incubator and 
brooder-house is something that has been 
needed for a long time, although the expert 
poultrymen in charge used to have great 
success with winter chickens brought up in 
an old greenhouse, a spare classroom, or 
any other place that happened to be vacant. 
A WINTER POULTRY OUTFIT. 
This building is about thirty-six feet 
long, sixteen feet broad, and a story and a 
half in height. A capacious eight-foot base- 
ment was provided, together with a small 
lean-to, containing the old steam heater 
heretofore used. This lean-to was so placed 
that the south face of the building is now 
about twenty-six feet long. The building 
was fitted throughout with new coils and 
radiators. A new glass house, 26x104 feet, 
was attached to the south side of the 
prooder-house for the purpose of raising let- 
tuce and other green stuff for the young 
chicks. The incubator cellar occupies about 
two-thirds of the basement of the new 
building. 1t has a concrete flooring and is 
ceiled with fenestrated sheet-iron covered 
with mortar. There are three floors—the 
incubator cellar, the brooding-room and the 
second-story floor. The incubator cellar is 
fitted with fourteen sixty-egg Cyphers incu- 
bators, which are also used by the poultry 
classes, and with two Cornell one hundred- 
egg, one Cyphers two hundred-egg, one 
Columbia 140-egg and one [owa 125-egg ma- 
chines. Over the lamp of each of these incu- 
bators was placed an automatic sprinkler, 
which becomes operativewhen the heat from 
thelamp or from burning woodwork becomes 
sointense as to melt a certain part of the 
metal mechanism. This device is intended 
to protect the building, should the incuba- 
tors take fire. 
The first floor was divided into two parts, 
viz.,a general work-room, for storing the 
feed, and a brooder-room. The 3x6-feet 
brooder boxes and the hot-water-pail brood- 
ers were used in continuation uf the former 
experiments. The third story was parti- 
tioned off with baseboards and wires, in 
order to carry the older stock a little longer 
than it could be carried in the brooders. 
BROODER-HOUSE. 
In addition to the above house, the old 
forty-foot brooder-house was moved and lo- 
cated near the newincubator house. This 
house has been provided with a cement 
floor, and with a low-shed extension eight 
feet wide running the entire length of the 
building. It is now heated with an ordi- 
nary stove. It has been divided into seven 
compartments, in each of which is situated 
an indoor brooder of either the Peep-o-day, 
Cyphers or Old Homestead pattern. 


EGGS AND YOUNG CHICKS, 


In regard to some of the recent conclu- 
sions uf the station workers, Dr. Cooper 
Curtice writes: ‘‘ As a rule, the low per- 
centage of efficiency in incubating eggs in 
winter has been ascribed to the condition of 
the winter egg and the hen; that is to say, 
it is claimed that the winter embryos have 





and loaded into the carts by light wire 


that interva), provided the brooder is so 
constructed as to permit of it.’’ 

This was the pioneer institution in 
poultry instruction, and still leads at least 
in its work on eggs, incubation, winter 
chickens and treatment of certain diseases. 
The poultry classes have always been 
large, and composed of a keen, enterprising 
grade of young people ambitious to make 
the most of their chances. Many of them 
already had considerable experience, and 
their comments and discussion among 
themselves were a valuable part of the 
course. This year’s class has been enjoy- 
ing better facilities and mdre thorough in- 
struction than any which have preceded, 
and it may be expected tosend forth some 
particularly expert poultry keepers. 

G. B- FISKE. 





Northern Vermont Notes. 


Weare well along the last part of winter, 
and at time of writing there is no relief 
from the extreme cold we have been experi- 
encing for so long atime. It is clear, still 
and cold today, quite in contrast with the 
stormy and windy days preceding. Quitea 
large body of snow is on the ground, and 
the roads are badly filled, requiring almost 
daily attention in order to keep them ina 
passable condition. Traveling is getting to 
be uncertain and unsafe, both by team and 
train, and casualties are frequent. 

The scarcity of water continues, for there 
were no thaws in January to relieve the 
situation. This is a great hardship to many 
farmers, as well as to villages and: manu- 
factories, some of which have had to shut 
down from want of water. At St. Albans 
the railroad company has to run water 
trains to Swanton and Albany to get a 
supply for daily use, and has had to do 
this for several weeks. It does not seem as 
if this condition of things could last much 
longer, and a change for the better is most 
anxiously looked for and desired. 

But while in Vermont and some of the 
other States there has been trouble on ac- 
count of want of water, in other places 
there has been too much, causing floods and 
disaster, reminding us that this is a very 
large country with a great diversity of con- 
ditions. 

The steady cold weather has favored a 
good appetite on the part of stock, but there 
appears to be a sufficient amount of fodder, 
or, at least, there is little complaint of short- 
age as yet. 

The make of butter has continued small 
since December, but must soon eommence 
to increase now with the spring months. 
Prices have also remained at about the 
same figures during this time. There has 
been considerable complaint on account of 
the poor quality of butter made during the 
winter, and it is a query as to what it is 
due. Some attribute the trouble to the in- 
ferior quality of the fodder grown last year 
under such unfavorable conditions. Others 
assign the cause to the continued cold 
weather that has necessitated keeping the 
cows in the stables with little chance for 
exercise or change of condition. The 





less vitality than the spring embryos. The 


scarcity of water and difficulty in obtain- 


ing it may also have been a factor in the 
case. 

But there appears to be a sufficient supply 
of butter for current demands, enough to 
prevent a free use of the large amount in 
cold storage and :which promises to be a 
severe drawback as the season advances 
and the new supply increases. A larger 
outlet for this held stock is much needed. 

Some scarcity of hay is reported, particu- 
larly on the hill farms, where the drought 
was the most severe last season. 

There is a ong time for feeding yet, 
unless the spring should be unusually fa- 
vorable. It is hoped there will not be any 
very extensive shortage of hay, as it would 
be difficult getting a supply and grain feeds 
are pretty well up. 

A little advance is noted, particularly 
with corn. This may be largely owing to 
the difficulties of railroad transportation 
during such an unfavorable winter, or can 
it be attributed in part to the prospect of 
an extended war in the East which will 
make a demand for our farm products? 

As I write, «force of men and teams are 
hard at work trying to open the roads, 
which are in the worst condition of the 
winter, owing to a long, steady northwest 
wind that has packed the snow hard. 
Travel has been practically suspended now 
for two days, and the cold is fearful for 
those who have to be out in it. 

Franklin County, Vt. E. R. Tow.e. 

Washington and Lincoln. 


The recent celebration of Lincoln’s birth- 
day by the Middlesex Club was a suffi- 
ciently edifying occasion, and all the speak- 
ers paid enthusiastic and fitting tribute to 
the great and good man who piloted the ship 
of state successfully through the sea of re- 
bellion, and who was a martyr to the 
cause of justice and humanity. 

Men of eminently sterling character, in 
which goodness and practical sagacity are 
combined, appear apparently only once ina 
century, and are developed by important 
crises. Lincoln came into power, as Wash- 
ington did, when the country needed his 
aid, and by his wisdom, charity, liberality, 
forethought and ability rose to the level 
of an important occasion. He was not with- 
out superficial faults, and was not entirely 
Christlike, but he approached nearer to the 
Christian ideal than most men, and wasa 
‘son of the soil-who did not lose bis faith in 

nity by contact with the world. He 





harsh words for those mistaken friends of 
the Union, who did not fully realize what 
they were doing in defiling the flag of a 
country which won freedom for its white 
population through trials and privations, 
which could not have been endured without 
the guiding star of everlasting unity. 

The tribute that Governor Bates paid at 
the Middlesex Club to John Hay, who had 
been the confidential secretary of Lincoln, 
was a deserved one, and his services asa 
diplomat and statesman were generously ac- 
knowledged in a speech in which President 
Roosevelt was also appropriately eulogized 
for his fairness of intention and his prompt- 
ness of action. No one pretends that these 
men have not made mistakes, but they are, 
nevertheless, representative Americans of 
whom Washington and Lincoln might alike 
be proud. 

We are too prone to misjudge and speak 
slightingly of public men, as ex-Governor 
Long emphatically indicated at the cel- 
ebration to, which we have alluded, and the 
lesson he drew from Lincoln’s life was that 
we should endeavor tounderstand the pur- 
poses and recognize the worth of our promi- 
nent officials before condemning them or 
criticising them hap-hazard without a 
knowledge of their arduous labors and pa- 
triotic desires. There was much in Mr. 
Long’s address to lay tu heart, for all of 
our eminent office holders from Washington 
down have had to suffer from calumnies and 
false representations when they were try- 
ing to perform loyal services to their coun- 
try. When our statesmen die we are will- 
ing enough to praise them: 

* As dying limbs doSlengthen out in death, 

So grows the stature of their after fame.” 

This is conspicuously the case in regard 
to the late Senator Hanna. No man was 
more maligned than he was, and no one 
was more misjudged. He was a strong 
man, working by entirely legitimate efforts 
for his friends and his native land, while 
giving strict allegiance to the party of 
which he became a leading member, not by 
underhand methods, but by the mere force 
of character and unfailing commonsense. He 
was “‘as the greatest only are, in his sim- 
plicity divine,’’ and now that he is gone, 
his rare meritsas an honest politician and 
broad-minded statesman are recognized by 
people of every shade of political belief. 
It is a pity that Lincoln’s birthday comes 
so near that of the Father of His Country, 
for this prevents a national celebration in 
commemoration of Lincoln’s birth. It has 
been suggested more than once that one 
day might be set aside which would honor 
simultaneously the memories of the eman- 
cipator of his country from foreign rule 
and the emancipator of the black man from 
slavery. Surely the association of the names 
of Washington and Lincoln on such an oc- 
casion would be an inspiration to the youth 
of our country that could not be surpassed 
in far-reaching effects as an encouragement 
to the loving study of American history. A 
Washington-Lincoln day may be a develop- 
ment of the future, and it cannot come too 
soon. 


a 
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Connecticut Farm Notes. 
The cold moves follow one another in 
pretty regular succession this winter. We 
have not had so severe a winter in many 
years. We have had several weeks of sled- 
ding, athing unusual in this section. Farm 
produce has been in pretty good demand 
this season, with prices higher than usual. 








Potatoes are worth from eighty-five cents to 
$1per bushel. Apples sixty to eighty cents. 
Onions $1 to $1.25 per bushel. There has 
been excellent sledding for farmers to haul 
up their year’s supply of wood or to cart 
wood to market. Little demand exists for 
farms in this section, although many are 
offered for sale. The matter of getting farm 
buildings insured is becoming quite a prob- 
lem. Many of the insurance companies that 
formerly took country risks are refusing to 
do so at present, and the companies that do 
take risks on farm buildings have greatly 
advanced their rates. If this advance con- 
tinues, farmers will have to form a co-oper- 
ative insurance company for mutual pro- 
tection. 

It is thought by many that the extreme 
cold weather of the present winter has 
completely ruined the peach crop for next 
season in New England. The frost is in 
the ground much deeper than usual, and 
there is hardly a promise of a very early 
breakup. When it does come, look out for 
muddy roads. J. P. L. 

Columbia, Ct. 
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Good New Hampshire Farming. 


One of the most successful and substan- 
tial farmers in the vicinity of Concord, N. 
H., is ex-representative David D. Morrill. 
The farm is located on a hilltop with an at- 
tractive view of green fields and intervales 
for milesaround. It was formerly known 
as the Anderson farm, but has been owned 
by Mr. Morrill for more than forty years, 
having been bought at a low price, $25, on 
account of the run-down condition of the 
buildings. 

The business at the outset was raising 
vegetables for the local market, for which 
the farm was especially adapted on account 
of the earliness of the soil. Mr. Morrill’s 
sweet corn nearly always reaches the mar- 
ket first, and is sold sometimes for double 
the price which his neighbors receive ten 
days or fortnight later. The orchard has 
also proved avery profitable feature of the 
business, producing last year about two 
hundred barrels, although the yield was not 
up to usual standard. The sale of milk has 
also proved profitable, and the raising of 
calves for veal. 

The farm includes some excellent grass 
land, which is kept in the best condition by 
frequent reseeding, sometimes cutting four 
tons to the acre on the best fields. Mr. 
Morrill has always been a hard-working, 





‘was incapable of beating malice, and had-no}-strictly temperance man, using the best of 


judgment in connection with his farm oper- 
ations. Business has been a success, inas- 
much as the run-down farm and buildings 
have been brought to the best condition 
possible in a practical way, and quite a sur- 
plus has been laid away in the bank for a 
rainy day. 
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Old-Fashioned Winter in Maine. 


This winter has been.thus far one of the 
coldest ever known. From the first of De- 
cember there has been scarce a day but 
what a man would want an overcoat and 
mittens to goto the barn. There has been 
no rain since November of any account. 
Wells are dry and cows are being driven to 
the lakes and rivers to drink. My near 
neighbor is melting snow and making some 
seventy pounds of butter a week. Up-hill 
business, is it not? 

But even this winter is not without its 

compensations. Hay is plenty and spend- 
ing well. Cattle are wintering well and 
seem to enjoy this weather. There is a 
market in town for white birch, poplar and 
fir,and teams are busy. One man lately 
bought a lot and is stripping it. He will get 
fir enough to pay for it, and the most of the 
growth is white birch, which will keep him 
busy for some time to come. A man to go 
onto a lot that he has not seen for ten or 
twenty years would be lost. I passed the 
other day a lot that has been mowed long 
since my remembrance that now has a 
growth of birch and other kinds that com- 
pletely covers the ground, and is tall and 
thrifty; twenty -five to fifty cords to the 
acre. 
Mercury is around zero today. Apples 
are being picked up at $2 right through. 
The doctors are very busy with pneumonia. 
D. H. THING, 





Kennebec County, Me. 
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Furs and Skins Lower. 


Prices of furs will be lower next winter if 
the prices realized at the preliminary sales 
of raw skins in London are to be taken as 
an indication. They generally are a fair in- 
dication of the prices that will rule during 
the following season if other and extraor- 
dinary factors do not intervene. The Lon- 
don quotations range from five to thirty per 
cent. lower than those of a year ago. 

New York prices were, also quoted lower 
last week. Much the same conditions pre- 
vail in the prices offered for American 
skins direct to the trappers and dealers 
in the producing regions. Last December 
when Joseph Ullman, one of the largest 
houses in this country, sent out his price 
list to the producers, it was much below the 
rates offered by smaller houses. Today the 
rates have fallen to that level. Little can 
be told absolutely about the conditions that 
will prevail in the fur market until after 
the March sales, when the bulk of the 
world’s production of furs is offered. These 
sales begin on March 14, and usually last 
about a month. The prices for the season 
will finally be determined then. 

Buckwheat is the only grain recorded in 
the production of which the North Central 
States have not led. The bulk of this crop 
has always been grown in the North At- 
lantic States, but it is the smallest of all 
the grain crops, being grown generally on 
small tracts of land, often in the moun- 
tains, and is, therefore, well adapted to the 








restricted farms of the Northeast. 
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Dairy. 


Butter Fairly Steady. 

Directly after the time of last week’s 
quotations, the best grades in the local but- 
ter market rose sharply in sympathy with 
New York and Western advances. The 
rise has been fairly well maintained, al- 
though some cases of shading prices are re- 
ported. The advance was almost wholly in 
creamery extras and box and print goods. 
The top grades are scarce beyond a doubt, 
but the abundance of fairly good and 
storage butter prevents any general im- 
provement. Slow sale is reported for all 
lower grades. Choice box butter, as well as 
extra tub creamery, is in good request. 

The market at New York is fairly sup- 

plied. Buyers are taking hold pretty well, 
and the firmness noted last week is main- 
tained. Operators seem to feel consider- 
able confidence in the stability of present 
prices, and from the advices now to hand it 
does not look asif we shall have much more 
fresh butter to work on than for some time 
past. There are constant inroads on the 
storage goods and the entire situation looks 
fairly healthy. The current trading basis 
for extra creamery was 25 cents, but where 
buyers demanded strictly fancy goods 
they paid 26} to 264 cents, and our 
quotation fairly covers the business 
doing. The other grades of fresh cream- 
ery range down to about as quoted, 
with a wide range in both quality and 
prices. The held creamery is being {culled 
over, buyers giving strong preference to 
the best stock available. Extras are selling 
at 21 to 224 cents, according to the closeness 
of the grading, the latter figure for strictly 
fancy stock. State duiry is firm, but with- 
out further change. Imitation creamery 
still leans in sellers’ fayor, and there is a 
somewhat higher and stronger market for 
factory goods. Renovated moving out pretty 
well at firm prices. Packing stock in light 
supply. e: 
"Phe Meee market shows a giadual hard- 
ening ‘tendency on all desirable grades. 
Demand from local and out-of-town dealers 
continues fairly active, and with continued 
moderate fresh receipts stocks are steadily 
reducing, which tends to increase the confi- 
dence of holders. Exporters are looking 
around for under-priced full cream and 
skims, but a further drop in the cable tends 
to cause such buyers to show more caution 
and liberal inducements generally neces- 
sary to attract their attention. Fine skims 
sell fairly to home-trade dealers. 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane, 
Boston, from the principal markets of Great 
Britain give butter markets as quiet, with 
prices unchanged. The late heavy arrivals 
of Australian and New Zealand are not 
clearing as fast as receivers would like to 
see. Finest Danish, 23} to 244 c-nts; finest 
Australian and New Zealand, 204 to 214 
cents; finest Canadian, 194 to 204 cents; fin- 
est Russian, 17 to 19 cents; American ladjes 
meet a dragging sale at anything over 15 
cents. Cheese markets are, decidedly dull, 
and notwithstanding holders have conceded 
one-half cent in prices, the demand is disap- 
pointing. Finest American and Canadian 
10% at 11} cents. 








The Jerseys Defended. 


In a recent issue of your paper [ notice 
an article from Malcolm H. Gardner en- 
titled ‘‘ A Test of the Dairy Breeds,’’ in 
which he presents certain conclusions de- 
duced from Bulletin No. 102 of the Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station. 

His article is so phrased and his state- 
ments, together with his explanatory text, 
so adroitly constructed, that his purpose to 
exploit the Holstein-Friesians at the ex- 
pense of certain of the other dairy breeds 
is perfectly manifest. 

He tells us first that the experimental 
herd was divided into three classes: (a) 
the small dairy; (b) the large dairy and 
(c) the dual-purpose type. He further in- 
forms us that pasturage was figured at $1.50 
per month and other feeds at average Wis- 
consin market prices. Butter at twenty 
cents per pound and skimmilk at fifteen 
cents per hundred pounds. The butter 
was computed on the basis of 85.7 per cent. 
of one pound of butter fat in the milk, 
equivalent {o one pound of finished butter. 
After quoting him as above (only abbreviat- 
ing for conciseness), we get the following: 
‘‘The station’s comparisons by breed are 
very striking, and, as usual, the Holstein- 
Friesian breed is found to excel. Indeed, 
it seems that with fair representatives, this 
great breed will always win in any net 
profit comparison where both the butter fat 
and skimmilk have values assigned them.’’ 

Then after giving us certain statistics 
he entirely abandons his first position as 
an advocate of the Holstein-Friesians and 
becomes the defamer of the Jerseys. It 
ought not to be necessary to assail the 
standing of any other of the competing 
dairy breeds, if the leading position has 
already been secured for the breed he 
advocates. Somewhere in natural histories 
we are informed that the cuttle-fish has a 
peculiar way of escaping, by confusing and 
confounding his pursuers, with an abun- 
dance of ink. 5 

Inasmuch as he has narrowed his com- 
parisons to the Holstein-Friesians and the 
Jerseys, we will narrow his tables to 
these two breeds: Annual yield of milk: 
Holsteins, 9987.3 pounds; Jerseys, 5700.2 
pounds. Annual yield of fat: Healsteins, 
351.6 pounds; Jerseys, 301.1 pounds. An- 
nual value of products: Holsteins, $9403; 
Jerseys, $77.10. Annual cost of food: Hol- 
steins, $45.46; Jerseys, $35.22. Annual net 

profits: Holsteins, $48.47; Jerseys, $41.88. 

We should not lose sight of this fact, as 
we are told that all in the above statements 
are matters of estimates except the pounds 
of milk. Even the value of the food is esti- 
mated, and I am sufficiently bold to say 
unfairly. Everybody who is conversant 
with milk or butter-fat tests knows that 
the result is of a purely academic character, 
for no known method (commercial) for the 
absolute separation of the fat from the 
other milk content has been evolved. It 
is also just as well known that the size 
of the fat globules varies in the milk of 
the different breeds of dairy animals, and 
that the sizeof these globules varies the 
per cent..of recoverable fat in given speci- 
mens of milk, and I stand to be cor- 
reeted.4£#the milk of the Holstein-Fries- 
dadd does not. furnish a larger amount 
of'unrecoverable fat than does that of any 
of thé other dairy breeds, as with the fat, 
so with the recoverable butter pruduct 
from the churn, and 1] believe firmly that it 
is because of these indisputable facts that 
the skimmilk breeds all bank on the Bab- 
cock Test. Still further, the quality of the 
butter made from Holstein-Friesian’s milk 
does not enter the same class as to high- 
grade quality (grain, aroma color, etc., etc. ) 
with the butter from some of the other dairy 
breeds. 

This statement of Mr. Gardner’s shows 
that the Holstein-Friesians furnished 9635.7 
pounds of skimmilk and the Jersey 5399.1 
pounds skimmilk. «Converting both into 


‘| skimmilk from the amount of ** net profits ”’ 


Holstein-Friesians $14.46 and for the Jer- 
seys $8.10. Deducting his value of the 


of each breed, and we have for the Hol- 
stein-Friesians, $48.47, $14.46, $34.01; for 
the Jerseys, $41.88, $8.10, $33.78, or a differ. 
ence of twenty-three cents. From these 
figures it would appear that the Holstein- 
Friesans are pre-eminently the breed that 
depend on their great ability to produce 
skimmilk, freely or abundantly, for their 
reputation as a dairy breed. 
To further substantiate Mr. Gardner’s 
position I would call attention to Bulletin 
No. 103 of the New Hampshire College 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in which 
reference is made to the “ Report of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association for 1902,” in 
language as follows: ‘* Therefare given the 
results of 733 individual tests, none of which 
were for less than seven days; and but 
126 would pass our winter standard (which 
is 3.5 per cent. butter fat), while 114 
would fail to reach the summer standard 
(which is three per cent. butter fat). It 
would appear from this report that the 
whole milk of or from about one of these 
cows, in six, would have to be sold in the 
Boston market as skimmilk, if sold at all. 
They look pretty, the Holstein-Friesians 
do, and they have their place. But they are 
not the whole procession. 

A. F. Perrce, Sheomet Farm. 
Cheshire County, N. H. 


Hovicultural. 


Potatoes More Plenty. 


The milder weather has enabled the for- 
warding of many shipments from the North 
and Northeast and the supply on hand has 
increased. Prices have held steady, but it 
would not be surprising if at least a tempo- 
rary decline should occur. However, as 
outlined in last week’s report, there is 
nothing in the situation at present to war- 
rant permanently lower prices. Growers 
are still holding large lots of potatoes and 
are reported unwilling to cut prices in the 
least. If any concessions are made they 
are from the buyer. Some expect to get 
$1.25 at their home station, but trades at 
present range at from 85 to 95 cents in New 
York State and from 90 cents to $1.25 in the 
Central States. Long Island growers ask 
$1.10 in the cellar, which corresponds to 
about $1.50 delivered in New York. 

G. Middendorf & Co., Chicago: ‘* Pota- 
toes are likely to go to $2 per bushel here 
before the new crop begins to move. 
Chicago and St. Louis are being forced out 








from the Atlantic seaboard States, as East- 


ane > 
Steady Demand for Applies. | 

The situation in apples holds about as 
last described, but the tendeney is tuward 
improvement in the sellers’ favor. Prices 
are fully sustained, and sume dealers aver- 
age a little higher in the rates-qu ted. It 
should be understood that the extreme top 
prices at this time of year are for cold- 
storage apples in perfeet condition and of 
the finest grade. The foreign markets 
seem to be fully holding their own, and the 
general outlook is good. : 
Latest cable advices from G. A. Cochrave 
from foreign apple markets give a very 
healthy condition of things. The demand 
continues very large, and notwithstanding 
liberal arrivals from America and Canada, 
everything is selling as landed. Some of 
the fruit is slightly frosted that is landing 
this week, but all good, sound parcels of 
Baldwins are selling to give nets from $2.50 
to $3.25 here:in Boston, with Spies, Ben 
Davis and Ruséets selliig to give neta all 
the way from $2.50'to $3.50. Everything 
indicates a good windup of the season. 


| tant step in his career was his marriage, at 


the age of thirty-five, to the widow of Wynd- 
ham Lewis, aged fifty, who had a house at 
Grosvenor Gate and £4000 a year. Despite 
the difference in their ages, the statesman is 
reported to have said late in life, “ We 
have been married thirty years, and she has 
never given me a dull moment.” Lady 
Beaconsfield was the most devoted of wives, 
and although her fault was that she talked 
too muvh, she remained in his confidence to 
the last, and she was never known to be- 
tray it. 

Disraeli’s subsequent political career is 80 
wrapped up in the reign of Victoria that 
there is not space here.to even outline it. 


in his biography to Distaeli’s relations with 
Peel. Disraeli would scarcely have writ- 
ten the letter alleged to have been written 
by him to Sir Robert Peel, begging that he 
might not be * unrecognized” and ‘that he 
might be saved from ‘‘an intolerable humil- 
fation,” without thereby confessing his 
weakuess, yet his biographer’s apology for 
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of the chance to supply any of the demand Author of “Indiana of the Painted Desert Region.” 





GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. 


Published by Little, Brown & Co. 





ern dealers are bidding just enough abuve 
them to handle the business themselves. 
The season through the South is backward, 


Literature. 





especially through Georgia, Florida and 
Texas. Nochancefor new stock in suffi- 


mand before about June 1.”’ 
Potatoes are being imported in consider- 


except at higher prices. 





Southern Vegetables. 


creased acreage the strawberry crop of 
Florida will reach 1,350,000 quarts the pres- 
ent seasen. 

Prominent cabbage planters of Mississippi 
report an average of about twenty-five per 
cent. increase in plantings this spring. 

The first shipments of Bermuda onions 


cient quantities to supply consumptive de- | an unconventional biography is this sub- 
stantial volume containing the life of one of 
England’s great statesmen. 
able quantities from Germany, costing less | double biography, for the first half of the 
than $3 per barrel delivered at New York. | book outlines Disraeli’s life from birth to 
They are of good quality, but supply is | his last days, and then the biographer takes 
limited. No other country has any to spare | us ‘“‘ His Letters, Books and Public Life,”’ 
covering the career of the man from another 
> point of view. There can be no doubt of 
the biographer’s admiration for his subject; 
It has been estimated that with the in- | that is apparent from the start. He gives 
us anexcellent picture of Disraeli, the man, 
and if the narrative devoted to his public 
life is not so satisfactory, we must remem- 
ber that this is an “* unconventional) biogra- 
phy.” 


as he was called, was born in London in 


What the author, Wilfrid Meynell, terms 


It is really a 


Benjamin Disraeli, or Lord Bea :onsfield, 





this act ishardly convincing. Of his chang- 
ing of parties, Mr. Meynell says: ‘‘ Regard- 
ing the careers and acts of politicians who 
preceded, accompanied and followed Dis- 
raeli, we recognize how hard it is to affix to 
the bales of political merchandise the de- 
cisive labels of Whig or Tory.”’ Of his re- 
lations with Gladstone, we read, ‘* There 
are those who say that he (Gladstone) 
joined the Liberal ranks because he could 
not bear association with Disraeli in the 
Tory.’”? The biography closes with a chap- 
ter on Disraeli as ‘‘ the queen’s favorite 
minister.’’ The volume is tinely illustrated 
with portraits. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Price, $3.00 net.) 


The book which Gilbert White left behind 
has never ceased to be read on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and now the new edition of 
this unique ‘* Natural History of Selborne,’’ 
with its introduction and notes by Grant 





are due this week. Thecrop is said to be 
large. 

Peaches are in bloom in the extreme 
Southern States. Apparently most of the 
peaches will be grown in the South this 
year. 

Southern truck is coming in somewhat 
more freely at Boston market, but prices 
range high. Good spinach is scarce. Peas 
are excellent in quality. Strawberries sell 
at 30 cents for best grades and arrive in 
good condition. Many Southern tomatoes 
have arrived badly frosted. 





Strong Hay Markets. 


Supplies have been kept back on account 
of the hindrances to railroading, and prices 
have advanced in leading markets. The im- 
provement in values is likely to last until 
the roads get in working order and new sup- 
plies arrive in full volume. At present 
demand is active. The advance is not great, 
but may go further during the next fort- 
night. Thegreat scarcity of best rye straw 
has sent the price to extreme figures, and 
dealers have been looking abroad. Besides 
the import from Switzerland recently 
noted, small shipments have arrived at 
New York from Belgium. It is high grade 
and sold at $25 per ton. 


as 





Vegetables in Fair Supply. 

The markets are moderately supplied and 
demand has been somewhat better during 
the recent mild weather. Prices hold about 
steady. Onions are tending higher, pota- 
toes firm and unchanged. Spinach is scarce 
and poor; prices higher. Beans from the 
South more plenty, but extremely variable 
in quality. Native celery is scarce and 
higher. 





Provision Market Active. 


Buying of provision has at times been de- 
cidedly active during the week, chiefly on 
the basis of large orders for the war, which 
many expect will be of long duration, with 
possible extension to other countries. Ex- 
port grades of meats would benefit under 
such conditions. Pork quotations are un- 
even, some lines showing advance, while 
others remain nearly unchanged. 


- —+> 


Grain Markets Excited. 

Not since the lively movements attending 
the Spanish-American war have grain mar- 
kets reached such an active, excited condi- 
tion as at present. Prices have moved up 
and down in a startling manner, reaching 
at times a very high figure. War news and 
fears of further complications were the 
main causes of unsettlement. Prices at 
Chicago wentup to $1.08; for wheat, wit 
corresponding advances in the Eastern mar- 
kets. A part of the advance has since been 
lost, but there is still a distinct advance 
over our last quotations. Prices are up 
and likely to stay there, while a long 
war is threatened. Fiour has been ad- 
vancing also. Corn and corn meal are 
not in ‘special demand for export, but 
show -a #endency to advance somewhat 
iw sympathy with wheat. The present 
movement of corn to market is said to be 
almost entirely trom elevators. The farmer 
is not selling. The prices he is bid are from 
11 to 14 cents under the May price, and he is 
not disposed to make such a sacrifice. He 
understands as well as anybody his corn 
will grade better in the summer than it does 
now, and prefers to hold rather than accept 
the discounts. Oats have been going quite 
steadily for a month or more, and are in 
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FROM “THE SANCTUARY,’ BY EDITH WHARTON. 
Copyright 1903 by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





1804, and the fact that his father, Isaac Dis- 
raeli, was the author of several books, may 
account in a measure for the talent for 
writing which young Disraeli displayed at 
an early age. He passed what he called 
a ‘“‘miserable youth,” but he appears to 
have been an industrious young man, with 
his first novel, ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” published 
when he was twenty-four, and “‘ The Young 
Duke ’”’ four years later. In 1831 he began 
his career as a Radical, but was defeated 
for Parliament. A year later, in 1832, 
appeared his ‘‘Contarini Fleming, a psy- 
chological romance, which attracted con- 
siderable attention. In 1835, having be- 
come a Tory, he was rejected as a can- 
didate for Parliament from Taunton, and 
the next year another novel, ‘* Henriette 
Temple,’”’ appeared. But in ’37 he was 
chosen to sit in the House of Commons, 
having expressed a desire to be prime min- 
ister, several years previous, without hav- 
ing then won his first victory. His maiden 
speech was a failure,a fact which he was 
quick to recognize, although the ardent 
biographer asserts that the failure was on 
the part of those who did not listen, rather 








estimated product’s values, we have for the 


rather short supply at leading markets. 


Allen and its appropriate illustrations by 
Edmund H. New, is sure to attravt to the 
book a host of new readers. It was about 
the year 1755, Mr. Allen tells us, that there 
went to settle down at Selborne, in Hamp- 
shire, fifty miles southwest of London, a 
quiet.and unobtrusive parson, Rev. Gilbert 
White, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
There he resided in comparative obscurity 
studying nature as few so-called “lovers of 
nature ’’ have done, before or since his day. 
Once settled in his.native village, White 
could never be induced to permanently quit 
the place. He refused more than one offer 
of a college living, preferring his modest 
curacy and the quiet ease of a lettered nat- 
uralist. Hedid not inherit the family prop- 
erty until his uncle’s death, in 1763. The 
quiet and unobtrusive old house, where 
White made his immortal observations, 
faced the chief street of the village, but the 
back door opened cut upon & spacious lawn 
andigarden, which slopediup ward, and which 
was wooded with fine old trees. There the 
easy-minded Fellow of Oriel and curate of 
Farringdon could sit in his rustic chair all 
day long and observe the birds and beasts 
‘“*as they dropped in to visit him,” to use 





than Disraeli’s. Perhaps the next impor- 


Mr. Meynell devotes a great deal of space: 


Mr. Allen’s words. Some time about the 


year 1767, as it chanced, he entered into a 
with Thomas Pen- 


Mr. White’s letters reveal to us careful 
and accurate first-hand information at a 
time when zoology was in its infancy. But 
the exact knowledge which it contains is 
not the exact knowledge today, and it is 
rather as a historic document that ‘ The 
Natural History of Selborne”’ appeals to 
us, showing us what steps science felt its 
way in the latter years of the -eighteenth 
century. Present-day seekers after knowl- 
edge of birds and nature consult the writers 
of the nineteenth rather than those of the 
eighteenth century, but letters like White’s 
live as vivid and graphic pictures of a phase 
in the development of science. Here was a 
man with ample leisure, and without a desire 
to become famous by his scientific discov- 
eries, studying nature at his ease in his 
own domains, content to give unlimited 
time to the settlement of some ornithologi- 
cal detail. But times have changed, and 
Mr. Allen has found it necessary to resort 
to notes to explain tothe present genera- 
tion many of the passages which appear in 
these fascinating letters. He has wisely 
refrained, however, from attempting to 
bring all the statements made in these 
Jetters up to the modern standard of scien- 
tific knowledge. Here is spread before us 
the life-work of a cultured country gentle- 
man, who quietly recorded his observutions 
in letters with never a thought of “ advanc- 
ing science.”” (New York: John Lane & 
Co.) 


James Otis may be depended upon to 
write a stirring story of adventure, such as 
growing boys delight in, and his new book, 
‘* With the Treasure Hunters,”’ is up to his 
standard. He relates the tale of a seareh 
for a great store of gold and silver plate 
apd specie which, during the Peruvian 
war for independence, while being con- 
veyed from the cathedral of Lima to Spain 
for security, was captured by pirates who, 
it was said, deposited the treasure on the 
Gull Clay {of Florida. They were said to 
have made a deep cut in the coral for- 
mation of the island, and in this vault 
of place of deposit left their ill-gotten 
booty, intending to return when Lord Dun- 
donald should cease to scourge the ocean 
in quest of buccaneers; but the pirates 
are said to have failen into the hands 
of the Spaniards, and were all hanged 
in Cuba, save one, a Russian Finn, who, 
about the year 1850, confided his secret to 
the wife of a Newcastle captain. The lat- 
ter sent his son to find the treasure, but 
without success. So Mr. Otis tells us the 
story of the expedition which sailed from 
Soston on the steam yacht Mermaid, having 
on board Phil Dacre, an orphan boy, who 
had been recommended to Mr. Hamilton, 
the owner of the yacht. Another lad, Niles 
Swamson, a Swedish diver, was also a mem- 
ber of the party, and there were a lot 
of other sailors who have smaller parts to 
play in this romance of the pirate’s gold. 

Mr. Otis possesses a vivid imagination, 
and he puts the young men through vari- 
ous kinds of adventure before the object of 
the trip is accomplished. There is a turtle 
hunt, the duties and experiences of divers 
are set forth, we have the picture of a nat- 
ural condition at Gull Clay. a rival boat’s 
party is discovered to be in search of the 
same treasure, and finally a “‘norther”’ all 
but proves disastrous. It is needless to 
say how the story ends, but even if the 
reader anticipates the finish which the au- 
thor has provided, it is a stirring, whole- 
some tale which he has written, with char- 
acters who have red blood in their veins. 
The book is illustrated. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. ) 


This volume is in the ‘‘ Phyllis’ Field 
Friend Series,’’ designed to present to the 
child reader facts about flowers, birds, ani- 
mals and insects in story form. The book 
on insects is apparently the first of the 
series, and in it the child Phyllis is supposed 
to learn facts concerning each particular in- 
sect from a story related by the insect. The 
author asserts that only scientific truths 
are incorporated in the text. Besides the 
talking insects, the book contains legends, 
myths, poems and songs (including words 
and music) relating to different insects, and 
a third feature consists of suggestions for 
field lessons. By this carefully prepared 
plan the child is expected not only to re- 
ceive instruction, but to desire more infor- 
mation on the same general theme. 


The insects which are brought to the at- 
tention of the young reader include the bee, 
the mosquito, the spider, the water-spider, 
the wasp, the hornet, the ant, the butterfly, 
the moth, the grasshopper, the cricket and 
the fire-fly. It will be interesting to note 
the effect of a book of this description on 
the mind of the boy or girl. Making dumb 
animals talk is not a new process, but we 
believe that this method of inculcating in- 
formation has been questioned by some of 
the leading educators. It cannot fail, how- 
ever, to appeal to the imagination of the 
juvenile reader, and the book is almost sure 
to arouse sympathy for certain forms of in- 
sect life. The few full-page illustrations 
printed with a green tint are not the best; 
indeed, some explanatory cuts in the text 
would have greatly enhanced the value of 
the book. The author, Leoncre E. Mulets, 
appears to be well grounded in her subject, 
and tke publishers have made the book in a 
substantial manner, the type being of suffi- 
cient size. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Price, 80 cents. ) 


——A swarm of bees collided with an electric 
car at Fort Wayne, Ind., a few days ago and 
became panic-stricken and scattered. The win- 
dows of the motorman’s apartment were open 
and the bees flew into the car, causing conster- 
nation among the passengers, several of whom 
were stung. The bees took possession of the 
street, and when bicycle riders and wagon 
drivers suddenly found themselves stung by 
angry bees, there were many strenuous flights to 
safety. 

—Nature’s infinite variety is well illustrated 
in the collection of photographs of snow crystals 
made during the past twenty years by Mr. W. 
A. Bentley of Vermont. He has now more than 
one thousand photographs of individual crystals, 
and among them no two are alike. 

— In White County, Ga., there is a mountain 
stream which runs uphill at a steep incline for 
almost half a mile. It is supposed to be the con- 
tinuation of a siphon which has its source in a 
spring at a higher elevation at the opposite side 
of the mountain. 


—tThe best rugs of Persia represent patience, 
taste and prolonged labor. Un each square foot 























of surface a weaver works about twenty-tt 
days. A rug 12x12 feet would therei,,.. -." 
the labor of one man for 3312 days, or oy ~— 
years, not counting Sundays. ala 
——A child of six who has not y. ;, & 
temporary teeth has in its jaws, either ur — 


or nonerupted, no fewer than fift, ; r ie. tea 

more or less formed. owe 
——lIt is a curious fact that the tee; that 

seldom used decay more rapidly this‘)... 11, 

have daily work to do. It is a fact, how..,.. pis 
F 1 


being a fact, the thing to do is to tak. val 
eat on both sides of the mouth equali,. | — 
—Gates at frequent intervals bar 1) 
roads in Norway, and are a nuisance t,,; 
who have to leave their vehicles a1\ ., 
barriers. These obstructions mark :) 
ries of farms, or separate the cultivat.,; 
from the waste lands. 
——Fall River easily leads all ot). 
manufacturing centresin America. |; 
one-fifth of all the cotton spindles jn, th 
States, and more than twice as ma \ ‘ 
other industrial centre in America it desk 
843,000,000 yards of cloth annually. § i ait 
ing day its mills weave more than 154 es 
cloth. If all the mills could be run On 61 beth 
the fastest express train could not ty... ;.' 
enough to carry off the piece as it is wove 
the product is more than two miles a mit 
— After a series of experiments with 
pigeons for conveying intelligence, the « 
naval authorities have decided to erect 
nent pigeon stations on the coasts of the \ 
and Baltic seas. Every warship, except 1, 
boats, leaving Kiel or Wilhelmshaven will he 
after carry a consignment of pigeons to Pen 
leased at varying distances from the ‘tas Is 
tions. It is estimated that the birds have oui 
cient endurance to fly home over a dista a 
about 186 miles from land. oy 
——In the Smithsonian report on seje; 
work for 1902, Professor Langley remarks 
when the bolometer was invented, some aie anty 
years ago it was able to measure tem perat re tr 
about one, one-hundred-thousandth of a tenis : 
Since then the instrument and its adjunets hi in 
been so far improved that temperature can aan 
be measured to less than one one-hundred. ‘ ill 
fonth of a degree readily and with precision, 
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The testimony of users will be read at thist 
with interest, and by writing the iteens Har. 
row Company, Higganum, Ct., mentioning this 
paper, you willreceive many more, as well as fy]] 
descriptive circulars of all their man ufactures : 
B.C. MITCHELL, Brandemore, Pa, says: 

Have used the D. A. Cutaway over ninety acres 
gives me pleasure to say that there is no better 
tool than the D. A-5.”’ ” 

ARIEL MITCHELSON, Tariffville, Conn 
says: “Tbe D. A-5 Cutaway surprises me the 
amount of work nicely done. Had a pair of 
horses driving it steadily for four weeks, every 
day. Would recommend itto anyone.” | 
ie ~ pr enh No. Richmond, N. H. Says: 

- A-5 Cutaway will Z : : 
ai > greater and better work 

R. R. LOWELL, Centre Montville, Me., says 
“ The A-44 D. A. Cutaway isthe best ti I 
ever used. A neighbor wants one.” 

E. HARLAN BENNETT, Hubbardston. Mass 
Says: ‘ The D. A-5 Cutaway is all you claim for 
it, perfect pulverizer, best for farmers to buy.” j 
_, CHARLES F. FRENCH, Piermont, N. H., yall 

Your A-6 D. A. Cutaway has had severe test, 
used four horses, loading 300 tbs. weight, set at 
greatest angle, never broken, cracked or bent 
any part, use the A-6 with three horses any ordi- 
nary work.” E 
M R. F. LOWELL, Centre Montville, Me., says: 

44 D. A. Cutaway is the best harrow I ever 
used, soon saved money enough to pay for it- 
self.”’ ; 

S. G. FOOTE, Clinton, N. Y., says: “ Your 
A-6 D. A. Cutaway is the best tool I ever used 
pulverized my hard-baked soil perfectly. N eigh- 
— — plowed up lumps the size of a wash 
eae tooth harrow flew over them 
B. L. WHEELER, Windsor, Conn., says: “I 
used A-6 D. A. Cutaway on hard clay land, per- 
formed the work well.” 

FRANK H. DOW, Corning, N. Y., says: 
* The D. A-5 Cutaway made by the Cutaway 
Harrow Co., will kill quack grass and witch 
grass. Any farmer can destroy any weed with 
this implement, and intensely cultivate his land, 
— increasing his crop 25 per cent. to 40 per 
cent. 


Right in the van of a progressive age 

Stands the wire-wove fencing made by PAGE: 

Stands, I say, for stand it will and must 

By force of merit, when all others “ bust.” 
—Sattley. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Hough 
ton, Putney, Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced Regis- 
try, S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

To Members.— Males, $3; females, $1. 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers.if re- 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 
Non-Members.— Males, $5; females, 2. Over one 
year of age, aouble fees. Transfers, if recorded 
within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 months, $1. 
(@7~ All blanks furnished free. 

Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, as 
above, who will furnish all information and !lanks 
therefor. 

dress F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., fer i- 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 


Double 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover. N. H. 

Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 

Treasurer—Nicholas S. Winsor, Greenville. K. ! 

Blanks for Regpeering and Transferring Ayrstire 
ree. 


Cattle furnishe 5 
The Year- Book for 190? furnished free. 
Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five (uws 
1.50, postage paid; Monthly Milk Records for (he 
Stable, good for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per LW; banks 


for extending pedigree to five generations, 3) jer |". 

All the above may be ottained from the Secre'ary. 

Fees for Registering.—To Members, 31 for each 
entry of animals under two years old.and 82 eac!) for 
animals over two years old. . Transfers, 25 cents each. 
Duplicate certificates of either entry or transfer. 25 
cents each. Double the above amounts in ea ase 
to Non-Members. 

Herd Books, Volume 1 to 14, may be obtained from 
tie Treasurer—82.25 each, postage paid. 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OF FICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK 


President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemi: - ay 


Blanks for Dauoaen and Transferring © '>¢) 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter T: 0 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of «)arke 
upon application to the Secretary. ; 

Fees for Registering: To non-members, 32 ea¢!: |: ad, 
male or female. To members of the Clu!) =| ach 





r 
days from date of delivery. Transfers pre-  ‘¢! 
after 90 days, $1 each. nen 
Price of Herd ey #1 per Single Volume. bul 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including al! ' bot 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1898, 82 per ine 
erd Record, pages. cloth. |." 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Re: 
pagex, flexible leather, 50 cents. 1s 
Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1], 1898, t , 


The By- ws of the Club, giving full rules to 
lowed in securing registration and t1ai-'"?s 
mailed free on application. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Linited 


Temperance 8t., Toronto, Canad: 
Affiliated with the University of Tor’ 
Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and i'l 
Governor of Ontario. The most successfu! \ “(ti ” 
nary Institution in America. All experience! -"" 
Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. ~~~ 
October 14th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F.R. C. V.S., Toronts. 4" 








R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder "og 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Esta)! 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Chester Whites. a 

A . irs and trios not aki 
writeto™ ren Paw. D. HOWLA Dd, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Keddics. *™ 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, age 
Of up-te-date prize-winning Chester Whit«*. : 
herd won more irises in 1900," 1901 and 102 | ban a 
Chester White herd in the world. If you “2” 
from this herd write 1 
J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Per! 


eilb 





Wanted—Prices. enrop 
I am in market to buy 100 yearling registere! S170, 
shire rams; also 100 two-year-old registe! ed ° 
shire ewes bred to lamb in Mar 


Col. 








Allens Ling -esicus 
Balsam <gsrs 


ch. ee. 
J. T. NOONEN, Deer Tr!) 
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Pouitry. 


The Experience School. 


‘he Khode Istand Reds take a leading 
stand among the flooks.—George N. Holland, 
Penobscot County, Me. 

| xet better results by giving the hens 
<oft (eed the first thing in the morning. 1 
have tried doing without it and I believe I 
jo better by feeding it. When they first 
vo. down from the roosts their stomachs 
ov empty, and I think that mash starts 
then along nicely. I give them just enough 
reate an appetite.—J. L. Herbst, Sparta, 





to 


Wis 
| se only the best layers for beeeding, as 


like begets like. By this means we inay 
greatly improve our flock from year to year. 
in this way I succeeded in getting a pen of 
twelve Silver Wyandotte pullets to lay an 


av 


of « 


‘anuary and an average of 237 for the 
vear.-J. Y. Patton, New Castle, Pa. 

"| supply one drug store where the eggs 
are used for fancy drinks and invalids. 
iyuring the hatching season we also dispose 
of a great many eggs for the purpose of 
hatching, and we find a large part of our 
revenue is derived from this source, because 
eves at $2 a setting will soon figure up in 
the profits of this business, and that isa 
vood reason why each farmer should keep 
but one breed, and build that one breed up 
to its very highest limit. It can easily be 
one, anda very good revenue obtained in 
that way; much better than where a num- 
per of kinds are kept and where the breeds 
gre liable to become mixed.—Delbert Utter, 
Caldwell, Wis. 

Our hens areup and doing before day- 
light. We have two pullets that lay an egg 
a day before six o’clock. They have kept it 
up for a week. The fourteen pullets lay 
five or sixaday now. We feed them mashes 
of corn meal and wheat bran mornings, and 
oats, cracked corn and ground bone for the 
other feed, with plenty of water and chaff 
to seratch in.—V. T. Lundvall, Aroostook 
Couaty, Me. 

Attempts have been made to boom the 
South for the poultry industry, but there is 
apparently little to support the idea. Most 
accounts of large business come from the 
middle and northern sections. If the cli- 
mate favors poultry, it also favors insects 
and some forms of disease. Cities are 
mostly small, and markets not educated to 
high-grade products. Shipping rates are 
high and distances long. There are men in 
the West, Northwest and Southwest who 
carry on poultry farming on a great scale, 
but so far as appears the net profit is small 
in proportion to the volume of business. 
The one item of ‘poultry manure, often 
nearly worthless in the West and bringing 
a good price in the East, is enough to bal- 
ance the difference in cost of grain-——G. B. 
Fiske, Middlesex County, Mass. 


a 





Steady Poultry Markets. 

Report for this paper by S. L. Burr & Co. : 

“The receipts of poultry are moderate 
and the market is without material change 
with a steady tone. Choice large chickens 
selling from 19 to 21 cents, small to medium- 
size chickens 13 to 16 cents, ducks 15 to 16 
cents, choice fowls selling at 15 to 16 cents, 
common to good 13 to 14 cents. We look 
fora steady market on fowls at full prices, 
as farmers do not care to part with their 
hens at present as the laying season is 
coming on, hence the receipts are likely to 
be limited.’’ ae 


Bad Winter for Bees. 

The reports, as made to leading bee jour- 
nals, in regard to losses from outdoor-win- 
tered bees are decidedly unfavorable. In 
some localities it is stated that the bees have 
all died off. In others, there are strong in- 
dications of dyseptry. This may be one of 
the very severe winters. It is impossible at 
this date to state just what the actual re- 
sults will be. The failure of the honey crop 
in California and in Cuba, and possible 
heavy losses in the northern part of the 
United States, may put a serious damper on 
the honey business for 1904. 








Eggs Lower. 

Increasing supplies have caused a sharp 
decline in the egg market. The supply 
should increase rapidly from now on, and 
dealers generally expect a further drop in 
prices unless severe storms again interfere 
with production and shipment. Boston 
dealers estimate that eggs for storage ( West- 
ern) will open the season in April at about 
17 cents. This is the advance figure now 
quoted for such stock for April delivery in 
New York. 

In regard to the egg outlook for 1904, 


Wedgwood Historical Plates 








We have added portrait plates of 
George and Martha Washington to our 
series, engraved by Josiah Wedgwood 
& Sons, Etruria, at the back of the 
former is the following inscription : 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 
1732—1799. 


Soldier and statesman, rarest unison. 
‘lich poised example of great duties done. ’ 
—James Russell Lowell. 


‘* America has furnished to the world the 
character of Washington! and if our Ameri- 
can Institutions had done nothing else, that 
a‘one would have entitled them to the re- 
spect of mankind.” (Danie! Webster at the 
completion of Bunker Hill Monument. ) 


We have also now in, the plate hav- 
ing the old frigate Constitution, to be 
added to the series. 

A booklet having half tone cuts of 
about 60 historical subjects will be 
Mailed or given free on application. 

intending buyers will find in our 
Dinner Set department, Glassware 
department, Art Pottery department, 
and Stock Pattern department, an 
€xtensive stock to choose from, in sets 
or parts of sets, as desired. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA and GLASS MERCHANTS 
I20 Franklin St, Cor, Federal, Boston 


taniet cars marked Federal Street may be 
n from either railway station to the door. 


rage of twenty-one eggs in the month } 








INCUBATOR CELLAR AT RHODE ISLAND EXPERIMENT STATION. 





The Packer, an organ of the provision 
trade, says: “Well, you know as much 
about it as anyone else. You see New York 
buying Aprils at 17 cents, Kansas City at 
144 cents, car-lot shippers keeping mum 
and watching the thermometer, and storage 
houses putting out their lines in all sections 
to get business. Of one thing you can be 
certain, there will be no more 10, 11 or 12- 
cent Aprils—not while the ‘prcsperity 
wave’ is sweeping across the country. 
There will be few Aprils bought under 13 
cents this year at shipping station—this 
seems now a foregone conclusion; how far 
above 13 cents the price will go depends 
entirely upon the tactics of the score 
or more large Eastern operators who de- 
pend upon Kansas, Missouri and Iowa for 
supplies for storage. If a bunch of * wild 
buyers’ get in early they will succeed in 
inflating the price beyond the standard, 
which is about the same among the con- 
servative operators. They will get the 
early crop—the old timers will stay out 
taking late Aprils and some May stock. In- 
deed, it is probable that many will take 
chances on putting away not only May but 
June receipts should the weather prove 
favorable.’’ ; 

The reader should bear in mind that none 
but Western eggsare used for storage and 
not the extreme fancy grades at that; 17 
cents asthe standard price for storage eggs 
would mean 20 cents or more as the price 
for Eastern eggs, at the time when supply 
is greatest. 

The authority on technical matters relat- 
ing to cold-storage plants gives this valu- 
able data on egg storage: ‘‘ About four 
million cases stored in 1903, or 120,000,000 
dozen. Prices paid shippers highest on rec- 
ord, profits to storer greatest. Estimated 
that American egg crop of 1903 was sixty 
million cases. The months for storage are 
April, May and June, and the quality of the 
eggs is largely determined by the month in 
which they are put in the coolers. April 
eggs give the best satisfaction. The charges 
for egg storage vary, of course, in different 
lucalities, but an average may be given of 
fifteen cents per month, per case, contain- 
ing thirty dozen eggs. The season ends in 
this country on Jan. 1.” 

The cold-storage industry has kept apace 
and even in advance of the egg storers of 
the country. Few realize the magnitude 
of the industry today, few appreciate its 
importance to the fruit interests, only a 
few can understand its pecessity to the 
butter, egg and poultry trade. In 1901 es- 
timates showed a total capacity of meat, 
egg and butter houses of 150,000,000 cubic 
feet, of which fifty million were devoted 
solely to fruit. Of one thousand houses re- 
ported, six hundred were used for fruit 
storage. Since 1901 the increase in the 
apple districts has been large, and it is now 
estimated there are above eight hundred 
houses for fruit alone. 

Horticultural. 
Hints in Horticulture. 
At the lecture Feb. 13 before the members 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
followed by general discussion of the sub- 
ject matter at Horticultural! Hall that morn- 
ing, Adin A. Hixon, secretary of the Worces- 
ter County Horticultural Society, was the 
speaker. His account of his personal ex- 
periences and observations in horticulture 
during twenty-five years study of the 
matter proved of great practical help, and 
was fertile in excellent suggestions regard- 
ing the successful cultivation of fruits, vege- 
tables and flowers. He spoke in part as 
follows: 








JAPANESE PLUMS. 

‘“‘The man or woman to succeed in the 
growing of fruit, or in any other horticult 
ural pursuit, must have a love for the busi- 
ness. He must take an interest in it, and 
be willing to work. Then he will find it 
profitable. A short time ago a man called 
on me with a letter from a New York 
nurseryman advising him not to plant any 
of the Japanese varieties of plums. . The 
only varieties to plant, so he wrote, were 
the Grand Duke and Arch Duke. Our ex- 
perience in the vicinity of Worcester is that 
the Japanese are hardier, less liable to in- 
sects and black knot, and they bear young. 
Some varieties, like the Abundance, may 
rot, and they must be thinned out. Plums, 
especially the Japanese, are disposed to 


overbear. 
COLD STORAGE PAYS. 

**One of our large growers @ year ago 
sold his apples in the fall, delivered in bulk 
to the cars, for from eighty cents to $1.25 a 
barrel. After some talk, I induced him to 
put some of his Baldwins and Sutton 
Beauties into cold storage. Late in March 
he took out two barrels and offered them to 
one of our fruit dealers, who offered him 
$2 a barrel at first. He objected to selling 
them for that and was given twenty-five 
cents more. He came to see me, not very 
well pleased with his venture and I told him 
that it was as important to sell well as to 
grow well. He went out and returned in 
about an hour, having sold all the apples he 
had, about forty barrels, for $3.75 a barrel. 

POINTS ON PEACHES. 

‘* Peaches do better on a new soil, land 
that has just been cut off, leaving a svil 
that is filled with vegetable matter. One 
grower with an orchard of 2500 trees bought 
trees in Georgia, Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York, Michigan and Connecticut, in 
order to determine the liability of trees 
from the various sections to the peach yel- 


lows. He finds very little difference after 
four years comparison. An old book pub- 
lished in 1626 says: ‘There is one thing 
necessary to make your orchard better and 
more Jasting, and it is so necessary that 
without it your orchard cannot last, and 
that is soiling or manuring, or, in other 
words, putting on a lot of ‘vegetable matter.’ 
I distribute from 1500 to two thousand 
scions, mostly of apples, every year. I am 
very particular that these shall be from 
trees that bear handsome fruit and good 
crops. They must be from young and 
thrifty trees, or what I call good pedigree 
stock. 
SEED CORN. 


*“* At a meeting of farmers interested in 
corn growing for canning, I was asked why 
seed corn deteriorated. Upon inquiry 1 
found that these farmers always saved the 
largest and plumpest ears for seed, while 1 
always select the ears with the deepest 
kernels and the most shrivelled, as that is 
an indication of their having the largest 
percentage of sugar. I have saved one va- 
riety for years and it has improved in that 
time by selection. J choose my best and 
earliest beets, turnips, parsnips and carrots 
for seed planting, and if I find a tomato 
plant that is dving remarkably well on my 
land I save the tomatoes for seed. 

‘*Melon, cucumber and tomato seeds I 
scoop out of the fruit and put into a bowl, 
letting it stand unti) it ferments. Then 1 
wash it, and in that way save only the 
plump and clean seed. The saving of seed 
from plants that may have become accli- 
mated I think is a decided advantage. In 
my trips among the farmers I find that many 
of them do not havegardens. A short time 
ago I stayed over night with a well-to-do 
farmer who apologized for the late break- 
fast with the explanation that he had to 
send to oneof the neighbors for potatoes. 
Every one that has land should have a gar- 
den, growing a variety of vegetables and 
small fruits, also various kinds of other 
fruits. 

OLD TREES, 

**T have several acquaintances who have 
bought summer places with old and scrag- 
gly apple trees on them. I have advised 
trimming and grafting to various early va- 
rieties so that the family and visitors may 
have all the fruit that they desire during 
vacation. A good strawberry bed is a 
source of pleasure and profit, especially if 
you have children. One of my neighbors 
who is very fond of currants has them from 
the beginning of the season until the close. 

CHANCES FOR WOMEN. 

**T receive many inquiries as to whata 
woman can do in horticulture. We have 
one woman, with several children, who is 
growing an acre of sweet peas. A school- 
teacher, who utilized a henhouse of one-half 
glass ard one-half boards, sold during the 
first year - 10 worth of violets and the next 
year $70 worth. This was done without the 
use of heat. I kaow a woman ina neigh- 
boring city who did dressmaking for a liv- 
ing and had two girls to educate. Her hus- 
band was a man with a good education, but 
with very little force. She was fond of 
flowers, although she had but a few minutes 
a day to work in the garden. A neighbor, 
noticing her industry, gave her a few old 
sashes, which served as a beginning. In a 
tew years she had several houses, her hus- 
band was her foreman, her girls were edu- 
cated and her own health was very much 
improved. 

‘*A woman and two daughters in poor 
health, yet with a love for flowers and a 
small garden, brought in two vases of small 
roses to one of our exhibitions, receiving a 
gratuity of fifty cents. They were so much 
encouraged that they continued exhibiting, 
receiving during the first season $2.50, in 
the second $7, andduring the third season 
$47.50 in premiums. They now have two 
greenhouses. I have in mind a little woman 
in one of the Western States who built a 
small house twelve by thirty feet for health 


has twenty-nine houses and is a large 
grower of pinks and chrysanthemums. A 
woman who is interested and has a love for 
any of the horticultural divisions, begin- 
yning in a small way and not afraid of work, 
can succeed. 








Current Happenings. 

In arecent number of Collier’s Weekly 
attention was called to the progress of a 
college at Springfield, Mass., where the 
members of fourteen nationalities are’ re- 
ceiving a training to fit them for intelligent 
American citizenship. The students pay 
for their tuition in work, when they are un- 
able to settle for it in cash, and their aver- 
age annual expenses are $150 each. The 
buildings and grounds are looked after by 
the boys, and the girls assist in the domes- 
tic duties. Every boy becomes a printer 
and helps to set up a sixteen-page paper 
published weekly by the institution. The 
amount of type every lad is expected to 
pick up is scheduled for him weekly, so 
that there is no opportunity for making pi 
or shirking in the composing-room. This 
French-American college, as it is called, 
professes to educate its students after a 
fashion that will make them representative 
Americans of the old New England kind 
that existed before wholesale immigration 
began. 

The Student Christian Federation, which 
is the largest student organization in the 
world, observed its anniversary on Sunday 
| in over sixteen hundred colleges and uni- 





and pleasure, thirteen years ago. She now, : 





versities in all civilized countries. It em- 
braces eleven national and international 
student movements, on the North American 
continent, in Great Britain, on the conti 
nent of Europe and in South Africa, India, 
China, Japan, Australia and South Amer- 
ica. The federation devotes itself princi- 
pally to philanthropic work in the direction 
of boys’ clubs, reading-rooms and city mis- 
sions in their relations to college settle- 
ments. They also manage bureaus for 
the dissemination of information for new 
students, and in many other ways awaken 
an interest in philanthropy and religion. 
About fifty of these student bands have 
buildings valued at $1,500,000 for the fur- 
therance of their labors, at Calcutta, Tokio, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia and 
Cornell. The federation now has enrolled 
forty-one thousand students in Bible 
classes. They have prepared over three 
hundred books in twelve different lan- 
guages, describing the methods pursued by 
the federation. John R. Mott isthe general 
secretary of the movement. He has re- 
cently returned from Europe, which he vis- 
ited on a mission for the federation. 

It was well known in a general way that 
the late James A. Woolson of Boston and 
Cambridge gave away a great deal in pri- 
vate charities, yet so modest was he in be- 
stowing his gifts that very few had an exact 
knowledge of the amount of his donations. 
He was indeed a man whu did not often 
allow his left hand to know what his right 
hand did. A recent correspondent of the 
Transcript, in alluding to this trait of his 
generous character, said that the day after 
Mr. Woolson’s death he learned of two 
characteristic benefactions of his. ‘The 
recipient of one declared to a friend that if 
there were a Christian in Massachusetts it 
was James A. Woolson. The other was the 
old story of reverse of fortune. Yet so 
thoughtful was he that the ample provision 
he made for continued relief through u 
friend had but one condition, namely, that 
the giver was to be unknown.’”’ In one 
year it is estimated that he gave away 
thirty thousand dollars in the most unos- 
tentatious manner possible, and the number 
of youug men he helped pecuniarily to get a 
foothold in business will never be known, 
while his counsel to the inexperienced in 
practical affairs was invaluable. Toa long 
list of friends in every cendition in life in 
his will he left one hundred dollars or more, 
and he apologized to any that he held in 
high regard who might have been uninten- 
tionally overlooked in his bequests. He 
was a cheery man whose greeting was a 
constant benediction. He found happiness 
because he made others happy by his words 
and acts. Like Abou Ben Adhem he is high 
upon the roll of those who loved his fellow- 
men. May his kind increase! 





The Saunterer. 

I have an acquaintance who fortunately, 
or unfortunately, owns a little real estate in 
the shape of tenement property, and during 
the recent cold spell he was at a loss to 
know what horn of a dilemma to take. A 
representative of the water board came to 
him one day and told him to shut the water 
off, and the next day a health inspector 
ordered him to turn iton. Evidently the 
duties of our various city departments are 
so intermingled that a fellow like the man 
in the song, ‘‘don’t know where he are.”’ 


A young nephew of mine, who recently 
entered the high school, said to me the other 
day: 

** 7’m sorry I took up French.”’ 

“*Why,’’ I replied, ‘it’s an interesting 
and useful study.” 

‘* Perhaps it is,’’ was his rejoinder, ‘‘ but 
I can’t get the congregation of French verbs 
through my noddle.”’ 

* T wouldn’t try it,’’ Ianswered, “it will be 
quite enough if you master their conjuga- 
tion.” 

In an “ L’’ car yesterday Young Saphead 
said: 

*Can’t yer move upa bit so I can get 
that handsomely formed girl to sit beside 
me?’’ 

The young woman did have a beautiful 
figure, and I squeezed myself into as small 
a space as possible, so that I might comply 
with his request, and he touched the lassie 
whose back was turned towards us on the 
shoulder and exclaimed. 

** Here is a seat, young lady.”’ 

She quickly presented a front view, and 
lo and behold, she was coffee-colored, not 
to say black, and I enjoyed his discomfiture 
when she squeezed into the place he thought 
he had made fora fair Caucasian. Now, 
there is no reason why he should not have 
been as polite toacolored sister as to a 
white one, but, unfortunately, there is a 
weakness in masculine human nature that 
lets a washerwoman with a bundle stand, 
while it invites a handsome, untired bit of 
femininity to a seat. 

A teacher in one of our public schools was 
giving not long since a lesson in politeness 
to her class, and she said to one of her 
pupils, a recent arrival from the old coun- 
try: 

** How would you ask me for this volume 
that I have in my hand if you wanted it?”’ 

‘Give me the buk,’’ was the quick re- 


‘sponse. 


The word “ please,’’ which she was trying 
to drum into his head, apparently found no 
lodgment there. Perhaps, however, he may 


get into the common council. in.the sweet, 


by and by. 
If women fifty years from now wear noth- 


ing more elaborate than the costume of 
Mother Eve “before the apple season,” as 
& feminine critic maintains will be the case, 
what a deal of pleasure the members of the 
gentler sex will lose. They will have no 
shopping t» do and no fashions to examine, 
and life will be worse than a demnition hor- 
rid grind. It will bea naked waste. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the climate in 
this region will change when the matrons 
and maidens have nothing on. 

The cost of living has increased so much 
of late that Poddlekins, a penurious man 
like Barkis, has been curtailing his house- 
hold supplies to such an extent that his 
wife and children are actually suffering 
from hunger, if they are not at the verge of 
starvation. 

** What will you have for breakfast, Mr. 
Poddlekins? ’”’ asked the sharer of his joys 
and sorrows the other day. 

“* A slice of a hard-boiled egg,’’ was the 
grouty response. 

This reminds me of Lord Dundreary, who 
found sufficient nourishment in half a straw- 
berry. 

——The total coal production for the United 
States up to Dec. 31, 1902, is estimated at 4,860,- 
000,000 short.tons. That means that a pyramid 
built of this mater‘al as high as Pike’s Peak (14,- 
108 feet) would have for its base a rectangle 
‘1.14 miles square. If the coal’ were spread out 
over the States of Rhode Island and Connecticut 
it would cover both of them a foot deep. 

—-Frost seven feet deep in the ground is re- 
ported in parts of western Massachusetts. 

——A Millington (Mass.) hunter shot a twenty- 
pound wild cat last week. 

——The six weeks special poultry course at 
Rhode Island college closed on Wednesday 
Feb. 17, nineteen students receiving certifi- 
cates showing that they had satisfactorily com- 
pleted the work assigned. The class has been 
full of enthusiasm, making use of every means 
to secure the greatest possible amount of in- 
formation in the limited time. Aside from the 
-direct instruction provided, they have held an 
evening session twice each week for the dis- 
cussion of topics of interest in their specialty, 
not otherwise provided for.. They have made 
several excursions to poultry plants in 
this State and in Massachusetts to study 
rthe practical application of the principles 
taught at the college. Social features. have 
also been added, as when through the kind- 
ness of Mr. H. A. Rhodes of East Greenwich a 
“ poultry lunch ” was served the class and its 
instructors. On Monday evening last the usual 
banquet of the class was given at Library Hall, 
Kingston, the after-dinner speeches of the stu- 
dents showing their high estimation of the course 
and the advantages offered here, and especially 
their appreciation of the untiring efforts of Dr. 
Cooper Curtice, who has had the work in charge. 
As a token of their kindly feeling they presented 
hini with a very fine student’s lamp. 

—A Dakota potato farmer reports a crop of 
eleven thousand bushels frum thirty-nine acres 
and sold at seventy cents per bushel. 

— Potatoes are $1.10 per bushel in Waterbury, 
Ct. 

—Michigan and Wisconsin cabbage growers 
have been getting $50 per ton at their shipping 
stations. Foreign stock brings about the same 
price, but the. shipments from Denmark are 
nearly through and but little cabbage is in sight 
for next month’s supply. The Southern crop is 
thought to be rather short. 

—A New York State cider mill is shipping 
two thousand barrels of cider to England on a 
single order. 

—tThe fixed charges on a box of California 
oranges laid down in New York amount to $1 34. 
At least that much must be obtained or the 
shipper loses. During the past two weeks the 
average price, taking one sale with another, has 
been less than that. Large sizes have been 
higher, going up as high as $2.25, on the average, 
but the low averages made by small sizes have 
reduced ithe entire average below the profit 
point, and irequently below the expense point. 
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Conditions this week are rather more favorable 
to growers, prices being slightly higher. 

——More than one-half of - the exports from the 
United States in 1903 went to british territory, 
and practically one-third of the imports into the 
United States came from British territory. Our 
total exports to British territory in the calendar 
year 1903 were $768,000,000 or fifty-two per cent. of 
our total exports, and our total imports from 
British territory $308,000,000, or thirty-one per 
cent. of the total,speaking in round terms. These 
facts are shown by an analysis of the year’s com- 
merce made by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor through its burean of statistics By British 
territory is meant the United Kingdom and its 
colonies, dependencies and protectorates. 

——The Panama Canal Treaty, having been 
ratified by the Senate, the preliminary work has 
already been commenced by members of the 
commission. 

—tThe allegation is made, according to a 
dispatch from Port Arthur, that the Japanese 
have dethroned the Emperor of Corea and an- 
nexed the country. 


— 
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A WONDERFUL BUSINESS 


He the Lerd & Thomas Advertising 
Agency the Head ef Which Betired 
February Ist. 

Possibly there is no line of industry in the 
United States that has grown in such propor- 
tion in recent years as that of general advertis- 
ing, which includes publicity in newspapers and 
magazines and outdoor display advertising, and 
through its tremendous force the entire basis of 
modern merchandising has been revolutionized. 

The Chicago papers of the current week de- 
vote much space and time to the wonderful 
growth of the advertising business as a whole 
and that of Lord & Thomas in particular, owing 
to the retirement of Mr. Lb. M. Lord, the senior 
member of the firm, who leaves active business 
life with a rich competence. 

The business of Lord & Thomas has been one 
of the most aggressive and progressive of its 
kind in the country, having in recent years 
been under the active management of Mr. A. L. 
Thomas, whose judgment on advertising matters 
is considered as authoritative by the vast body ot 
publicity users. Mr. Thomas has succeeded Mr. 
Lord to the presidency ana will continue at the 
head of the firm. 

Mr. C. R. Erwin, the new vice-president, has 
been connected with the company for twenty 
years and 1s therefore a veteran in the field; as- 
sociated with him and Mr. Thomas is Mr. A. D. 
Lasker, the Secretary and Treasurer. 

To give some idea to the public of the growth 
of advertising as a whole, it might be stated that 
in two years the business of Lord & Thomas 
alone has increased one million dollars in the 
billing, and in the one month of January in 1904 
this house has booked $750,000.00 in advertising 
contracts from the following concerns, whose 
names are household words in the{United States: 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, St. Louis; 
Siegel, Cooper Company, New York; Woolson 
Spice Company (Lion Coffee) Toledo, O.; Ham- 
ilton-Brown Shoe Compuny, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Sterling Remedy Company (Cascarets), Chicago 
and New York; The Woman’s Magazine, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Armour & Co., Chicago; Michigan 
Stove Co., Detroit and Chicago; Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Omaha; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry., Chicago; Rock Island R. R. System. — 

Thirty-five years of wide experience in hand- 
ling the publicity of a large proportion of Amer- 
ica’s most successful advertisers have fitted 
Lord & Thomas to give most judicious and profit- 
able service to enterprising business firms in 
every line. 

The main offices of Lord & Thomas are in the 
Trade Building, Chicago, and its Eastern Branch 
isin the American Tract S.ciety Building, New 
York. 


GRAVES” MANGE CURE 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Mlastratea, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 














book of its kind. Contains most tm 3 

a A. on The Origin, How to Train, Gare tor 

Pleasure and oper Food, and 

ibition and ‘Trans The ie 

‘as and ie Diseases, The ect Type, 

Fa oaners, any ~~ sntovents Lae of how 
eat, Pp and sleep; in everytl 

about them. © er thirty-five half-tone lustrations 

from life. “My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat ° « Rats,” 


“A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘Her Wants kupplied,” 
ba e to Cats Homeless “A Cat 
peeey pot Si bway Cat,” “ A Hosp 


es. 

excellent ise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

* No autaor cculd be more justified in 8 on 


is 
Mr. James ir appearing as an expositor’ of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book con 
much useful information as to the diet and genera} 
in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
== Vew York Vogue. 
“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angores will find this book interesting 
oa ry Gentleman. 
“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
cogereatns, ane maare tive in this book.”—School 


inneapolis. 
“* It seems to us abook which those who are fond o¢ 
cats will be glad to read.”’—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Boston. 
volume, both for the owners of the 
othe: cats. It is tastvfully bound and 
olume of igheat’ Saeaarca Sei nte! 
of h est author ex: e r- 
full of facts, Nesutifally. Whasteeeed— amore 

can . Boston, Mass. 
see ries postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers o1 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 

298 Wachinrton Street, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Pred 


able Peultry Baising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Mahe oe ayeat 
Uesees Gia, cae'eh ety Meco a 
ce of Breeds; Care of Po ; 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Cato 
Chicks; Fattening and Pre ng Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLougH- 


WALNUT COMPANY, 





























ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? _ 





Ceoeoeeeeeeeoeeoeeee 
Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich and 





the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 
’ wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
Food ;_ it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 
makes them well and strong. 
-mixed in other food. Has your cat a diseased skin ? 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimonials. 


It is a substance to be 


Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 


Or $4.50 per dozen. 
them send to us. 
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If your druggist or dealer hasn't 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


The abolition of the Russian news censor- 
ship is a long and thoughtful step toward 


popularity. 

There were evidently no inaccuracies in 
the newspaper reports of Home Week at 
Hanover. 


Our market editor thinks fresh [laid eggs 
will not go below twenty cents this spring 
Save the hens. e 


> 


Spring is undoubtedly coming. We have 
already begun tonotice baseball symptom s 
in our daily paper. 

















It seems fairly evident that no stones will 
be thrown by the persons sailing in the 
glass-bottomed boats recently put in ser- 
vice on the California coast. 

What would our good old Methodist an- 
cestors have said if any one had proposed 
selling a Methodist church in order to con- 
vert it into a Jewish synagogue? 








With all due respect to Professor Chan- 
ning the majority will probably continue to 
describe our ancestors as Puritans. It’sa 
convenient word even if not historically 
accurate. 


a> 


This bill to restrict immigration to eighty 
thousand a year from any one country 
bears hard on number 80,001,—and espe- 
cially, of course, if he, she or it was coming 
to Boston. 








About this time the average city dweller 
becomes fond of telling how well farming 
would pay if only his pet theories were 
carried out. This tendency is one of the 
first signs of spring. 

Truly it is a pity that our local burglars 
are not as polite as the one recently chron- 
icled in New York. But asa matter of fact 
the Robin Hoods of the profession were ex- 
ceptions to the general run of robbers even 
in its°most courteous period. 

And now appears another crank who de- 
clares that President Roosevelt promised 
him a wife. Can it be possible that this 
frequent mistaking of our Chief Executive 
fora matrimonial bureau 1s due to his well- 
known views on the unpatriotism of the 
bachelor condition. 








The death of Mark Hanna, like his life, 
makes a deep impression on the affairs of 
his country. And the cartoonists have again 
an opportunity to pause and wonder 
whether they were always on the right side 
of caricature. But it’s a busy world and 
such pauses are only momentary. 


>>> 


In view of the difficulty that many of 
our leading speakers have recently expe- 
rienced in getting accurately reported, it is 
interesting to remember that the short-hand 
reporter dates from a very distant antiquity. 
Speed, however, is a recent development, 
and perhaps that accounts for the anon 
racies. 











a> 
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President Pritchett’s desire to introduce 
@ pension system for teachers at the In- 
stitute ought to afford a hint to some broad- 
minded philanthropist. Teachers, even in 
our leading institutions, are not so highly 
salaried that such an endowment would 
add anything tothe extravagance of their 
daily living. 





Reynard the Fox may well remark that 
it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good 
when he hears of the efforts being made by 
New England sportsmen to prohibit the 
trapping of foxes. The sportsmen are not 
altogether disinterested, but it is fairly evi- 
dent that they are less dangerous to Rey- 
nard than are the trappers. 
>> 

Sofia Gab, who died recently in Chicago, 
was not only the oldest Chicagoan, but her 
birth is said to have antedated the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution. Sofia’s 
was certainly a good long span of life; and 
it again goes to prove that when Chicago 
wishes to make a record other cities may as 
well step out of the competition. 











While we are remembering Washington’s 
Birthday it is interesting to remember also, 
in view of recent occurrences in the army, 
what the American general once wrote 
to Brig.-Gen. Joseph Spencer. ‘* Commis- 
sions,”’ wrote Washington, ‘‘ should be ever 
the reward of merit, not of age, and I am 
determined never to put it out of the proper 
power to reward a deserving active officer, 
whatsoever may be his standing in the 
army, or the pretensions of those who have 
no other merit than that of having been 
born or enlisted before him.”’ 





From the present outlook in the grain and 
hay markets milk will bea costly product 
for the balance of the season and all 
through the summer. The situation should 
be strongly impressed upon the minds of 
the milk contractors at the time of the next 
settlement. There is reason toexpect that 
the next grain crop, as well as the present 
one, will command snug prices, even if the 
crop isagoodone. In case of a partial crop 
failure prices would be high indeed. 
Another inference from the situation is that 
dairy farmers should plan to raise as much 
of their own grain as possible the coming 
year. 


=> 
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Those who have watched th2 game birds 
this winter, including quails and part- 
ridges, report that the effect of so much 
cold weather and snow has greatly reduced 
their number in the Northern States. In 
certain localities the sportsmen’s clubs and 
the Audubon societies are trying to keep 
some of the birds alive, but it is certain 
that many have perished already. Farmers 
would feel more like doing something in the 
matter were it not that the present system 
of game laws would prevent them receiving 
any benefit. Nobody can grow very enthu- 
siastic over the process of feeding and pro- 
tecting a lot of game birds on his own land, 
only to have them all killed off next fall by 
city sportsmen with their trained dogs and 
repeating shotguns. 





Laws to protect farmers against thievish 
trespassers are needed everywhere. The 
average citizen finds it hard to get rid of the 
notion that anything he finds that is not 
cooped or cultivated is somehow a kind of 
public property., Gangs of Italians make a 
regular trade of gathering ferns, laurel, 
mushrooms and all sorts of salable growth, 
resulting sometimes in nearly exterminat- 
ing valuable growths which are rightfully a 
source of considerable pleasure and income 
to the owner. City sportsmen and fishers 
come in droves and carry off all the natural 
animal products of value, while campers 


RHODE ISLAND EXPERIMENT STATION INCUBATOR AND 


See article ‘‘ Eggs and Incubation.’’ 





BROODER HOUSES. 





and tramps start destructive fires, steal 
berries and fruit and make themselves a 
nuisance, generally. One of the bills under 
consideration in Massachusetts gives the 
farmer a right toarrest trespassers at sight. 
This law might be liable to abuse, but is 
almost a necessity in some locations abso- 
lutely overrun by] heedless and defiant in- 
truders. 


-~ 
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The trees of the mountain sections are 
an essential feature of the natural re- 
sources and should be protected. A tree 
with trunk less than two feet in diameter 
may be over two hundred years old, so slow 
is growth on the high mountain slopes. To 
cut off all trees means bare slopes, deep 
gullies and failing springs for many genera- 
tions to come, besides a great impairment of 
the natural scenery that attracts so many 
thousands of summer visitors. As a for- 
ester lately wrote of the New Hampshire 
mountains: ‘ Bare, unsightly and unpro- 
ductive hills are our perpetual inheritance 
in the White Mountains if the method of 
clean cutting on the high slopes is con- 
tinued.”’? The proposed Government forest 
reserves will protect the section alluded to, 
but there are other locations in the East 
where something of the kind should be 
started before it is too late. Nature’s work 
of centuries may be offset by a few years of 
abuse and neglect. 
Send them to the Farms. 


The admirable recommendation of Com- 
missioner-General Sargent in his last report 
for the establishment at Ellis Island of 
** commodious quarters, properly officered, 
where information may be given to the new 
arrival,’? has now been embodied in a bill 
which Senator Simmons of North Carolina 
has just drawn up after a number of con- 
sultations with Mr. Sargent. It provides 
that the secretary of commerce and labor 
shall establish a Bureau of Information 
‘‘ which shall furnish immigrants with oral 
and printed instruction about this country 
by displays, where practicable, as to the 
resources, products and physical character- 
istics of each State and Territory, the char- 
acter of the climate and suil, the prices of 
land, the routes of travel and costs of 
transportation, the opportunities of employ- 
ment in the various skilled and unskilled 
occupations, the prevailing rates of wages, 
and the cost of living in said States and 
Territories respectively, and all other infor- 
mation that might tend to enlighten immi- 
grants as to the inducements to settlement 
there is offered respectively by the said 
States and Territories.’’ 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this bill 
may be passed and that in due time similar 
provision may be made for immigrants com- 
ing in at our Boston port. There is, of 
course, a very reat difference between 
sending circulars and descriptive matter 
concerning this country into foreign lands 
for distribution among possible immigrants 
and furnishing the same almost-necessalry 
information to them when they arrive on 
our shores. Commissioner Billings informs 
us that no less than 66,814 immigrants came 
into the port of Boston in the year 1903. 
Now, many of these peop!e have settled 
down to menial labor in the great centres of 
our Massachusetts population (which are 
already overcrowded), because they do not 
know where else to go. 

Anything which will senda larger propor- 
tion of the newly arrived foreigners to'parts 
of thecountry where they are really needed 
is for the general good. This must be true 
as well for those who believe in making our 
immigration laws more rigid as for those 
who defend the present policy. ‘The 
smallest part of the duty to be discharged 
in successfully handling alien immigrants 
with a view to the protection of the peo- 
ple and institutions of this country,’’ Com- 
missioner-General Sargent has recently said, 
‘**ig that part now provided for by law. Its 
importance, though indeniable, is relatively 
of secondary moment. It cannot, for ex- 
ample, compare in practical value with, nor 
can it take the place of measures to insure 
the distribution of the many thousands who 
come in ignorance of the industrial needs 
and opportunities of this country, and, by a 
more potent law than that of supply and de- 
mand (which speaks to them here in an un- 
known tongue), colonize alien communities 
in our great cities. Such colonies are a 
menace to the physical, social, moral and 
political security of the country. They are 
hotbeds for the propagation and growth of 
those false ideas of political and personal 
freedom whose germs have been vitalized 
by ages of oppression under unequal and 
partial laws, which find their first concrete 
expression in resistance to constituted au- 
thority, even occasionally in the assassina- 
tion of the lawful agent of that authority. 
They are the breathing grounds also of moral 
depravity; the centres of physical disease. 
Above all, they are the congested places in 
the industria] body which check the free 
circulation of labor to those parts where it 
is most needed and where it can be most 
benefited.’’ 

Do away with foreign quarters in our 
great cities, and the chief peril of immigra- 
tion will be removed. Formerly a large 
proportion of the permanent immigrants 
went West, took up free farms and became 
good citizens. Now that free land is nearly 
gone, the tendency is to overcrowd the 
cities with cheap labor while the farms of 
the country are not worked to nearly their 
full capacity, because hired help is scarce 
and high in price. Let us have a system of 











Official aid and information that will enable 
the farmer and a reasonable proportion of 
the immigrants to get together for the ad- 
vantage of both. Senator Simmons’ billis a 
long step in the right direction. 

Women for the Hall of Fame. 

The proposition to have a Hall of Fame 
for women in New York city along with the 
building devoted to celebrated men on the 
new site of the University of New York, 
has started a very interested discussion as 
to those who may be thus honored. Ulti- 





mately, we understand, there will be in this | 


building tablets commemorating fifty Ameri- 
can-born women of note, and ten foreign- 
born women conspicuous in our national 
history. That Mary Lyon and Emma Wil- 
lard among educators, Dorothea Lynde Dix 
and Lucretia Mott among philanthropists, 
Charlotte Cushman among actors, Helen 
Hunt Jackson among authors, Maria Mitch- 
ell among scientists, and Martha Washing- 
ton as a representative of noble American 
wifehood were conspicuous candidates for 
recognition among the *‘ famed ”’ at the time 
when the balloting for names to adorn the 
previous Hall was made, argues that these 
women certainly will have a place among the 
elect of tomorrow. 

It is interesting to note that Mary Lyon 
received the largest number of votes on 
the previous occasion, Martba Washington 
coming a close second. In 1902 a ballot 
among the readers of a widely-circulated 
religious newspaper for the twenty fore- 
most American women resulted in this 
choice, in the order named: Frances E. 
Willard, Martha Washington, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Lucretia Mott, Phabe 
Cary, Margaret Fuller, Louisa May Alcott, 
Mary Lyon, Maria Mitchell, Alice Cary, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Emma (. Willard, 
Abigail Adams, Dolly Madison, Dorothea 
Dix, Mary Washington, Pocahontas, Hetsy 
Ross, Harriet G. Hosmer and Lydia H. 
Sigourney] 

The large proportion of these: distin- 
guished women who have come from: New 
England, not to say Massachusetté—near— 
Boston, should be distinctly soothingjto our 
local pride. And yet there appears to be 
far too little real interest hereabouts in such 
a life as that of Dorothea Lynde Dix, for in- 
stance, the centenary of whose birth was 
passed year before last without any observ- 
ance whatever, and for five years a loyal 
little band of Maine women have labored 
ceaselessly—but unsuccessfully—to secure 
the comparatively small sum of money nec- 
essary to the erection at Miss Dix’s birth- 
place in Hampden, Me., of the modest mon- 
ument it is there purposed to place in her 
honor. 

Yet Dorothea Dix worked a veritable rev- 
olution in that she caused insane people 
to be regarded as patients rather than as 
beasts and criminals. By reason of an arti- 
cle of hers printed in the Boston Advertiser 
sixty years ago, it was for the first time con- 
sidered feasible to bestow upon the insane 
any other treatment than that of confining 
them in ‘cages, closets, cellars, stalls, 
pens; chained, naked, beaten with rods and 
lashed into obedience.’’ Which very shock- 
ing state of things Miss Dix saw, as many 
another had seen it, in the jail out at East 
Cambridge, but, having seen, ‘‘ reformed 
it altogether.”’ 
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Light on the Problem of Household 
Service. 


The report of a very interesting investi- 
gation of employment agencies in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago has 
just been published by Miss Frances A. 
Kellor, agent of the College Settlement 
Association. The investigation in question 
has occupied nearly two years, and included 
visits to 732 offices as employers and em- 
ployees as well as a mass of information ob- 
tained through circulars, blanks and others’ 
inquiries. The intelligence offices here?con- 
sidered were of course those run for profit, 
the object being to determine their relation 
to domestic service and to our homes. 

It is encouraging at the very start to ob- 

serve from Miss Kellor’s report that Boston, 
asaresult of quitean ideal law, holds an 
enviable position in this matter of agencies. 
For ours is the only city which recognizes 
that offices for household help need their 
own regulations. No stranger can here, as 
in other cities, go openly to an office, and 
without references secure girls. But for 
all that we need, just as New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago do, careful and con- 
stant inspection. A law without inspec- 
tion is absolutely a dead letter. And that 
the co-operation of intelligent empleyers is 
needed even here where things are better 
than in other places, a careful reading of 
Miss Kellor’s report makes very clear. For 
she shows us that the<intelligence office, the 
common, every-day place where we get our 
help, is responsible for many of the woes 
and trials that have come to be almost syn- 
onymous with the employment of servants. 
Of such offices Boston has eighty-seven, 
New York 460, Philadelphia ninety-five and 
Chicage one hundred licensed, to say noth- 
ing of the unlicensed places. And fully 
three-quarters of these are for the supply of 
domestic servants. 

For the present high rate of wages the in- 
telligence office is held to be very largely re- 
sponsible. Girls who go into offices as wait- 
resses demanding for such work three dol- 
lars or four dollars a week, ‘are not at all 
cordially received. ‘You can just get out 
of here,” said one manager, “if you are 





willing to go into a private family for three 
dollars a week. We don’t harbor girls who 
run down the wages like that.”” And in 
another office the proprietors refused to let 
applicants see employers until they had 
consented to a raise, saying: ‘* You can get it 
in these days, whether you know your busi- 
ness or not.’” Because the office controls 
the supply it can also control wages this 
makes clear, and the very high rates asked 
by greep and inexperienced girls are more 
often than not at the instigation of the 
office which places them. 


The tendency of domestics to change their 
places often is also laid, in this report, at 
the door of the employment office. The 
agency places a green girl and says to her, 
“*Stay until yor learn some English and 
general work ’’; then it inquires from time 
to time how she is “‘ getting on’’; then, 
when she knows enough, it places her else- 
where at an increased wage, and offers the 
long-suffering employer another girl (for 
another fee) “‘having just heard that you 
are without a girl.’? Small wonder that 
employment offices “ pay’’ tremendously. 
Another rather startling statement is to the 
effect that there is a definite intention on 
the part of offices to “kill out’ the girls 
who might meet the ‘‘ general-housework ”’ 
demand. Every time an office can make a 
waitress or chambermaid out of a girl, it 
creates a demand for two girls instead of 
one. And so long as it keeps the demand 
greater than the supply, it can change girls 
at will. 

When the investigators asked for posi- 
tions as general-housework girls, they were 
advised, ** That’s too hard work; say you 
want a job as waitress or maid.”? And 
when they said, ‘‘ We can’t do that well 
enough,” the quick reply came, ‘** There’s 
more money in it, and you will soon catch 
on.”? In one big busy office the managers 
said, when asked for general housework, 
* Not much, you must take a waitress, or 
cook, or maid-place—we want to run out 
this general-housework business.’”’ The 
value of a scientific investigation is, how- 
ever, that it looks al] arounda question. It 
has no thesis whatever to prove. 

Accordingly, the report which we are re- 
viewing shows that some blame rests upon 
employers, as well as a good deal upon in- 
telligence offices. Employers often'telephone 
and ask half a dozen offices to send up 
three or four girls. This gives them per- 
haps a dozen from whom to choose, and 
they select two. Thus eight or ten are 
obliged to pay fees (for no address is given 
in any office unless a fee has been paid), 
spend money on car-fare, take much time 
and get no position. After that they have 
to return to report that the place is filled 
and must then await their chance perhaps 
a day or a week before being again sent 
out. This period of waiting is held to be 
most demoralizing. For besides inducing 
laziness, it teaches girls to be dishonest. As 
they sit from nine till four each day in these 
ill-ventilated, over-crowded places, they ob- 
serve that those about them misrepresent 
their capabilities and that such misrepre- 
sentation seems to pay very well. 

Still another unfortunate phase of the 
waiting is that they, of necessity, overhear 
many conversations not meant for their 
ears. Few intelligence offices provide in- 
terview rooms, and because the girl and her 
employer must make their contract in the 
presence of a crowd, both are less straight- 
forward than they would otherwise be. It 
should, of course, be understood that the 
conditions commented upon in the report 
from which we have quoted were those 
which obtain in offices conducted for profit. 

Such an establishment as that of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its recognition by employer and em- 
ployee that fair conditions should be given 
for faithful service, and that good wages 
should reward efficiency, has its own and 
quite different problems. In a recent arti- 
cle for the Federation Bulletin, Miss Heloise 
Hersey pointed out that-in such an office as 
that of the Domestic Reform League only 
thirty per cent. of the registered employers 
could be aupplied last year with service, while 
eighty per cent. of the employees registered 
were placed. 

In Miss Hersey’s paper,—very interesting 
to read while the facts of Miss Kellor’s re- 
port are fresh in one’s mind,—the possibili- 
ties of reform are also carefully considered, 
the conclusion of the writer being that 
changes must be effected in housekeeping 
methods before matters can be bettered for 
the employer. ‘‘ Greater precision of hours, 
the larger use of co-operative agencies, such 
as laundries and bakeries, and the increase 
in the number of employees living in homes 
of their own are the directions in which at 
present the changes are likely to come 
about,’”’ she observes. After which it seems 
to us in order to bring to the attention of 
our readers a lecture to be given for the 
benefit of the public, at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of March 17, at the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union on ‘“‘ Mod- 
ern Appliances for Reducing Labor in the 
Home.”’ 

A description of the work of the House- 
hold Aid Company by Mrs. Lewis Kennedy 
Morse, will be followed by a lecture on the 
Laboratory Kitchen and Food Supply Com- 
pany, by Miss Bertha Stevenson. Inasmuch 
as the speakers promised on this occasion 
are both experts in household economics 
they should be able by definite suggestions 
to throw even further light on the problem 
of household service. 
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TESTED The only kind worth planting. Buy from the growers, 
In Cresby Impreved Egyptian and Edmund’s we 


offer two thoroughly tested varieties, noted for rich color, 

perfect shape and uniform size. Both are remarkably 

tender and succulent. Our 1904 catalog of Arlington 

Tested Seeds now ready. It’s Free. Write foracopy. 

W. W. RAWSON & CO., Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 











The Duty of the Commonwealth. 


The great lacg or proper docking facilities 
in Boston has long beenthe subject of re- 
gret, not only in this city, but also through- 
out the State, of which it is the capital and 
also the chief seaport. The petition of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and the 
Board of Trade for legislation to provide 
for the construction of a large dry dock 
by the Commonweath, on its flats at East 
Boston is, therefore, an eminently timely 
one. 

The committee on public lands gave a 
bearing on this subject on Wednesday at 
the State House, at which there were sev- 
eral forcible speakers, including among 
their number Mr. Jerome Jones, who was 
introduced by secretary Elwyn C. Preston 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Jones spoke to 
the point with admirable conciseness and 
clearness, and emphasized the fact that a 
dry dock, capable of taking in for emergency 
purposes modern ships, is imperatively de- 
manded in Boston, which is really the State 
of Massachusetts when its industrial and 
commercial prosperity is considered. The 
small vessels needing repairs, he indicated, 
could be accommodated at the present East 
Boston dock, and naval shipa could be 
overhauled at the United States dock 
at the Navy Yard, but neither of these 
would meet the wants of commercial 
shipping under present conditions. The 
city of Boston could not be asked to build 
such a dock as was needed for large vessels, 
according to the careful speaker, while it 
was already carrying a heavy municipal 
debt, and the State ought to step in and 
construct a dock as a part of its plain duty 
to its citizens. Mr. Jones presented an ex- 
cellent illustration when he said that a 
modern dry dock is toa great port what a 
big hospital is to agreat city, and he also 
made a singularly wise and pertinent reflec- 
tion when he maintained that cheap trans- 
portation is one of the fundamental! require- 
ments for commercial and industrial pros- 
perity, and that in competition with other 
up-to-date Atlantic ports we must meet this 


indulging in the procrastination of the 
darkey who could not mend his leaky roof 
when it rained and did not see the use of 
repairing it in fair weather. 

No one knows better than Mr. Jones the 
business needs of Boston and of the whole 
Commonwealth, for he is one of our most 
far-seeing, intelligent and enterprising mer- 
chants, and is thoroughly well informed in 
regard to the necessity of docking facilities 
here, equal, at least, to those of Baltimore, 
which has one dock of more than six hun- 
dred feet long, and approaching those of 
New York city. He speaks advisedly from 
close observation and long practical experi- 
ence. 

The other gentlemen who addressed the 
committee sustained Mr. Jones in all his 
conclusions, and showed a unanimity of 
opinion that ought to bring about the favor- 
able result so earnestly desired by people of 
forethought and common sense. 





A Mutual Understanding Needed. 
There seems to be a great misunderstand- 
ing regarding what the educated negroes 
are doing to elevate their race, as Dr. H. 
B. Frissell pointed out recently in an ad- 
dress full of wise reflections which he de- 
livered at a meeting in the interest of Hamp- 
ton Institute, of which he is the able presi- 
dent. The educated negro’s progress, he 
said, was known only to a comparatively 
few people, including the members of the 
Southern and general education boards, who 
have kept in touch with the advance of the 
colored people in the South, and who were 
aware of their constantly increasing ma- 
terial prosperity since the reconstruction 
period. 

There are rude, violent, dishonest and 
brutally inclined people among the negroes, 
as there are among the whites, but many of 
our American citizens of African descent, 
dwelling in the South, are as worthy of re- 
spect as the best of their paler brothers of 
the Anglo-Saxon or any other race. The 
whites have been afraid that they would be 
placed on the same social plane as the ne- 
groes if they inquired too closely into their 
affairs. Therefore, they have kept aloof, 
not wishing to learn anything about the 
improvement of the condition of their black 
neighbors. The Nation, in calling attention 
to this subject, says that one of the most 
prominent bankers in Richmond told some 
of his visitors not long ago that the negro 
was only fitted for an indoor servant or 
@ farm laborer’s place. Yet in his own 
city the only woman bank president in Vir- 
ginia is colored, and not far from his own 
residence is a colored woman apoth- 
ecary, licensed by the Virginia State Board 
of Pharmacy. In the Richmond hospital, 
too, are colo~ed physicians, who received 
their professional training in the best for- 
eign medical and surgical schools. The 





necessity as quickly as possible, without i: 


the largest of the three negro banks, but 
“*he did not know that ina time of finan- 
cial stringency it was the only one in Rich- 
mond to loan cash to the city authorities.” 
An ex-slave founded the fraternal soci- 
ety of which this bank is a part, and 
after twenty-three years existence has 
65,000 benetiting members, holding _poli- 
cies valued at $7,715,702. The society, we 
are ‘told, has paid $825,217.25 in set- 
tlement of 6048 death claims, and has 
aided sick members to the extent of $1,125, 
000, while its bank has ten thousand ac- 
counts and deposits of $200,000, with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. 

A serious question, according to the 
Nation, confronts the Northerners and 
Southerners engaged in solving the race 
problem. This is the discovery of the best 
manner of bringing the facts of the negro’s 
progress before the whites, and acquaint- 
ing them ‘‘ with the high aims, the aspira- 
tions and the actual achievements ot the 
negro missionaries everywhere working to 
uplift their people.’”? Both races, undoubt- 
edly,, will live in peace together when they 
understand each other, and not till then. 
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Famous for nearly half a century 
for their freshness, purity and reli- 
ability—the safest, surest seeds to 
sow. Ask anyone who has ever 
planted them. Sold under three 
Warrants. 

Send to-day for free catalogue. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mase. 
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DON’T MAKE A MISTAKE 


IN BUYING A 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


=> 


The average -farmer 


mistake in buying a Cream Separator. 


can’t afford to make a 
It is some- 


thing he is only likely to do once in a lifetime—at 


any rate if he does it right. 


Why not profit by the experience of the oldest, 
largest and most competent users of Cream Sepa- 


rators. 
universally users of the 


DE LAVAL 


These it may readily be learned are almost 


MACHINES. 


Send for catalogue and name of nearest local agent. 





NEW ENGLAND AGENTS : 


STODDARD MFG CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 





I THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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«Tbe Markets. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending March 2, 1904. 





Shotes 

and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....3360 9,034 9 27,506 1816 
Last week....4019 10,456 29,352 1048 
One year ago. 687 5,023 24,569 1166 


Horses, 382. 





Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 

BeeF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.50@3.50. Western steers, $3.80@6.30. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.80@3}c ; extra, 
4@5c; sheep and lambs per cewt. in lots, $3.00 
@5.00; lambs, $4.30@6.10. 

Fat Hoas—Per pound, Western, 5}@5ic, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7; country dressed hogs, 6}@7ic. 

VEAL CALVES—3@7hc P tb. 

HrpEs—Brighton—64@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
64e. 

CALF SKINS—13¢ P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOow—Brighton, 3@3}c # fb; country lots 
2@2ke. 

PELTS—50@90¢ 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. Massachusetts. 
At Brighten. At Watertewn. 
The LibbyCo 25 10 JSHenry 2 10 
O H Forbush 34 


Farmington LS 
40 25 «50 At Brighten. 
M D Holt 12 J S Henry 64 
Shirley & R Connors 27 
Walker 18 H A Gilmore 20 
H M Lowe 9 Scattering 50 
A D Kilby 5 O H Forbush 14 
Libby & Gould 9 J P Day 15 
$8 H Wardwell 9 DA Walker 10 
McIntire & A Wheeler € 
Weston 9 T J Moroney 11 
H A Gilmore 13 L Stetson 62 
CA Waite 27 


Gen Cheney 25 


New Hampshire. 
P H Garvey 16 


At Brighten. 


WF Wallace 6 W Mills i2 

F L Cotton 8 AC Foss 3 

AtINE DM & Weel Western. 
Co. At Brighton. 


AF Jones & Co 14 Morris Beef Co 425 808 
At Watertown. Swift & Co 325 
WF Wallace 561 206 SS Learnard 96 
Sturtevanté& 


Vermont. Halev 08 
At Watertown. AtNEDM& Weel 


B H Combs 50 Co. 
RE Freneh 32 4 Morris Beef Co 282 1146 
250 


N H Woodward 7 Swift & Co 
A Williamson 15 N EDM & Wool 
Co 


Dorand Bros 6 ye 
At Watertown 
~ NEDM& Weel J Gould 85 
‘e 4 


8S& 
J Shamberg & 

Son 00 600 
J A Hathaway 803 


W A Ricker 25 
At Brighton. 
JS Henry 13 





Export Traffic. 

The English market for live stock is in better 
shape than a week ago, inasmuch as prices have 
improved }aje Pp tb, d. w., on States cattle. The 
price 1s not by 1c Pp tb where it was one year ago, 
at which time best cattle were 13c,d.w. The 
past week’s rates Were 11}@12c,d.w. A brisk 
demand prevailed for sheep and lambs, and 
prices rule somewhat higher, selling at 13}@133c, 
d.w. The week’s shipments were 2844 cattle, 
43 sheep and 10 horses. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Michi- 
“an, for Liverpool, 282 cattle, 1148 sheep by Mor- 
ris Beef Company; 335 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 
‘do. by J. Gould. On steamer Ultonia, for Liv- 
erpool, 200 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 340 
do. by J. A. Hathaway. On steamer Winifred- 
‘at, for Liverpool, 391 cattle, 1287 sheep by Swift 
\ Co.; 261 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 10 
lorses by E. Snow. On steamer Lancastrian, 
for London, 275 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 

cattle, 808 sheep by Swift & Co. On steamer 
‘oulan, for Antwerp, 150 cattle by Morris Beef 
inpany; 100 do. by 8S. & S.; 100 cattle, 600 sheep 
4. Shamberg & Son; 50 cattle by Swift & Co. 

Herse Business. 
‘he business all through February has been 

‘ually quiet, and the weather and streets 
‘oye been against a thriving trade, but dealers 
““\cipate good sales in March. Prices have 
however, well sustained. At Moses Colman 
“ Son’s sale stable it was rather a quiet week. 

sold 1 pair for business at $447; 1 bay mare, 
. 1 at $124, down to $25; sold near 50 head. At 
. Harris Sons’ sale stable were 2 express 
: freight carloads of Western horses, with 
slightly improved. They sold pairs at $600, 
Oy down to $100a head. At Myer Abrams 
-S Sale stable were 2 express carloads of 
‘500 ths; quality fairly good, selling at $125@ 
*_ Some good matched pairs were disposed of. 
‘elch & Hall Company’s were sales of 1200@ 
horses at $250 down; just a fair week. At 
Brockway’s sale stable, sales largely at 

), Of 1100@1600 tbs. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

‘lay—The cattle supply at the yards is 
‘eavier than a week ago, with plenty of 
’'\ the city from the West. The Massachu- 

«10 arrived early; the Rutland, late. Mar- 

les on beef cows favor the buyer by ic P 

4S muuch in every casé. Butchers want 

tened stock. O.H. Forbush sold 2 bulls, 
' «0d 820 ths, at 3h¢; 1 at $1 off; 3 cows, 2560 

‘2C, 3 COWS, 2250 Ibs, at 24c; 3, of 2600 Ibs, at 
mi ow, 1090 ths, 24c¢; 3 heifers, 2510 ths, at 3c, 
,  ~UeS at 2b@2ie. J. A. Hathaway sold 35 

T 1600 ths, at 54¢; 35 do., of 1550 tbs, at 5c; 
» Of 1500 tbs, at 5c; 30, of 1475 tbs, at 4ic. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

rrun and prices do not improve. Sales 
at $25@38 for common; $40@48 for extra 
>0@70 for choice. 

; Fat Hogs. 
ica msi Nfreely and prices hold as quoted last 
Bere. 4 a Sold at 54@54c, 1.w. Local hogs, 


rang 


COWs 





Sheep Heuses. 

The market is fairly supplied. Prices range 
fully 4c higher on best sheep, and as much lower 
on best lambs. It is a fair movement separate 
from the exports. A light run from New Eng- 
land. Valueson Western sheep laid down here 
range at $3.30@5.05 P 100tbs. Lambs sold at $4.30 
@6.10 tb 100 tbs. ; 

Veal Calves. 

Prices look very much the same as a week ago. 
Dealers are turning them off at a fair range; 
some choice lots at 7@74c, full lots at 6@6jc. W. 
F. Wallace sole 50 calves, of 130 tbs, at 6$c. J.S. 
Henry, 12 cows, 110 ths, at 6c. O. H. Forbush 
sold calves at 6@7c P tb. 

Live Peultry. 

Some 30,000 tbs were on sale for the week. 
Fowl range at 14@15c; chicks at 13@15c; roosters 
at 10c P tb. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—The Libby Company, 40; Farmington 
Live Stock Company, 150; M. D. Holt, 25; Stanley 
& Walker, 33; H. M. Lowe, 48; A. D. Kilby, 15; 
Libby & Gould, 10; S. H. Wardwell, 45; McIntire 
& Weston, 50. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 109; J. Bar- 
rett, 15; F. L. Cotton, 20; A. F. Jones & Co., 80. 

Vermont—B. H. Combs, 75; R. E. French, 105; 
N. H. Woodward, 20; A. Williamson, 32; Dorand 
Bros., 20; W. A. Ricker, 90; B. F. Ricker & Co, 
50; G. C. Hatch, 14; J. S. Henry, 42. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 140; O. H. For- 
bush, i7; R. Connors, 15; H. A. Gilmore, 40; scat- 
tering, 125; J. P. Day, 110; A. Wheeler, 12; D. A. 
Walker, 14; L. Stetson, 100; C. A. Waite, 17; 
George Cheney, 25; P. H. Garvey, 7; W. Mills, 9. 

New York—D. Fisher, 40. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1479 cattle, 868 sheep, 24,668 
hogs, 1044 calves, 150 horses. From West, 964 
cattle, 808 sheep, 24,500 hogs, 150 horses. Maine, 
134 cattle, 60 sheep, 133 hogs, 413 calves. New 
Hampshire, 14 cattle, 48 calves. Vermont, 13 
cattle, 23 hugs, 42 calves. Massachusetts, 364 
cattle, 12 hogs, 541 calves. 

Tuesday—1479 head of cattle the total at the 
yards. The requirements were lighter than a 
week ago, there being a large supply of beef in 
the city. Market prices on cattle show a decline 
ofic P tbh. The trade is not likely to be heavy 
tomorrow. R. Connors sold 13 cows, 11,720 tbs, 
at 3c; 3 cows, 6750 ths, at 2}c; 3 bulls, 4500 Ibs, at 
4c; 1 bull, of 1250 tbs, at 3c. T.J. Moroney sold 
3 cows, 1000 ths, at 3c; 3 cows, 1050 tbs, at 2}c; 2 
slim cows, 1}c. H. A. Gilmore sold 14 cows, $1.90 
@34e; 6 steers, 8620 ths, at i@4jc. W. Mills sold 2 
cows, average 720 tbs, at 2c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Rather more cows were on the market. Prob- 
ably the increase is on account of the better feel- 
inzlast week. The call for cows is anything but 
active, but dealers are looking for an improved 
demand. The Libby Company sold 4 choice cows, 
on commission, at $50@54; 12 cows, $40@47.50; 2 
at $48: 5 cows at $35@38. J. S. Henry sold 10 
cows, $45@55; 10 cows at $40@45. 

Veal Calves. 

Arrivals beavier. Prices not very well sus- 
tained, and by another week easier rates are 
expected. J.S. Henry sold 23 calves, 140 ths, at 
64c. W. F. Wallace sold 9 calves, 120 tbs, at 6{c. 
T. J. Moroney sold slim calves at‘$3 a head. 

Late Arrivals. 


Wednesday—Market for milch cows is in fair 
shape. The demand is improving, but prices do 
not appear any stronger. Not a large run of 
choice cows. Beef cattle are not selling as well 
as last Wednesday, say some of the sellers, 
while others call the demand good at steady 
prices. N. H. Woodward sold 5 milch cows at 
$35, up to$50. McIntire & Weston, 3 cows, $45. 
S. H. Wardwell, 1 springer, $47; 40 calves, 110 Ibs, 
at 7c. The Libby Company sold on commission 
some 40 head of cows at $30@55; 1 at $60. J. S. 
Henry sold 7 choice cows at $55@57; 10 cows from 
$40@48; 5 cows, $35@38. R. Connors sold 30 cows, 
$40@60. W.F. Wallace sold cows, $25@55. W. 
Cullen, 10 cows, $55; 10 at $50. A. C. Foss, 3 
cows, 2900 tbs, at 3}c. O. H. Forbush, 10 cattle, 
from 2@4c. 
Stere Pigs. 


A few on sale as quoted. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 
Chickens, targe choice, 

Chickens, Phi i food to fancy ..- 
Broilers, 34 to 4 Ibs, to pair, P tb-- 
TNE, sc nckccaniassscaveuerewkulenechanes 





th.............2 18@20 


17@21 
20 














Fowls .....- 
Geese.... 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. .......... 1 1 75 
ss com to good, P doz..........-.-- 76@1 25 
Gyuebe, WP AOB...- ccccwscccceccccscccece 2 00@2 50 
estern dry packed— 
Turkeys, choice .........-..--.-.-------- 17@19 
TUIKO7S, TAIT... 2... 2200 co0s ooo ecco cene 16@17 
Turkeys, Old .... .....-.--22---c eee eens 1 
yo ee 13@14 
Broilers, common to choice.........-.-. 164,20 
Chickens, choice, large -.---.----.-.------- 15@ 
4s mixed sizes ...........-...----. 12@14 
Fowls, fair to choice...............-.--- 12@134 
Dr _ Et seondaextetsdaciidesdiodiatd Sie 
MGRED, GIOUIR,. «5-22 ons vn cnpe agcescessse { 
pee verti Meehneét hoe web eteed 10@11 
Capona, large ..........-.---. 22. ---000e @ 
rn Si MTD conn ons sac setsessoatce 16@18 
“ TS | a eran rc 14@15 


Receipts March 1, were 1192 packages. Keceipts 
for the week have been 5497 packages, com- 

red with 4941 packages for the same period 
fast year. 

Liye Peultry. 
Fowls, P th...--.-..-----0----------2-----ee 13@14 
Roosters, P th.......-..---.--------------- 7@8 
Butter. 

NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 

30, 50 tb. tubs only. 


Creamery, extra— re 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. ...........--- 25@26 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.......---- 25@ 

Northern N. Y., large tubs........---.--- 
Western, large ash tubs...........------ 5 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........-..---- = 
Creamery, northern firsts............----- ~ 2% 
Creamery, western firsts............----.-- wa 
Creamery, seconds............-...-...----- 17@18 
Creamery, eastern................-.------- 18@24 
airy, N. Y.and Vt. firsts..............--- 1 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds .......-..-.--- 1 
RE cote aeath cd savnaashaga ane 14@18 


Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery.... 
Extra dairy.................. 
Common to ps Ls dens dente dak 
Trunk but 






rin }or}% prints........ 








Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb .............. 114@12 
New York twins, firsts, ¥ Bis ut five caeeue 10$@11 
New York twins, late made, # th.......... 10} 
Vermont twins, extra.............-.-...--- 1 
Vormont twins, firsts..................--.- 10@104 
Vermont twins, seconds. ......-.....-..---- 
Wiecousia Haat fate mad i Hyder, ry 1 
wins, e, Daydapial 
Sage ............. sin 1H ay Siti bed eto 1 Sut 
Eaas. 

Nearby and Vape fanc Co 
Eastern cholee treat vs 22: tas 
Eastern firsts ............ 22 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts. . 

estern firsts.....................2--..-0-- 1 

t. and N. H., fair to good ..........-...-.- ag 
Western, fair to good ................-..--- 21 
Southern fresh... ..............-...-.2--.- 226 

Petatecs. 

Houlton Hebrons, P bu.....-....------- G@93 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu.....--- 
Native Rose and Hebrons, # bbl........3 L 
Vineland, sweet. double head, P bbl....2 3 50 


Green Vegetables. 









Boots, WD. 3. sho ee se 1 
Cabbage, native, @ bbl 2 
Carrots, # bbl.. -2 
Chicory, # doz ... 2 

2 





Onions, choic 
Parsnips, # bbl... 

Native hothouse cress, P doz......-..... 75 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz........... .. 1 %@ 


Green peppers, MEE onan sascuendcaos | 7 00 











L Ks.» Basco cca:: 

russels sprouts, 

Artichokes, ze “w a | fea ey Bits BIEL : 
rench artichokes OM ic date dso cbed D 

Shallots, P qt ..... : pu cia saneinetaiasivaoe ones 

Ovster Plant, P doz...............-...- 1 oe 

CR, FINE on aie sk cme cnencescaeeace oe 1 

Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy -............-.-... 2 50@3 50 
- ing, SS Bio ats aeteied 3 4 00 
5 Baldwin, No.1, P bbl...........-- 2 mg 25 
‘* Greening, No. 1, ? Se 2 D3 25 
** Baldwin & Green’g, No.2, P bbl. 1 50 
‘* Greenings, fancy ..............-- 3 4 00 
*“* Common mixed, P bbl............ 1 oat 50 
** Red Varieties, P bush. box ...... T5@1 25 
* common, P bbl................-..- 1 256@2 00 

Oranges— 

Florida, P box ......-..---..--..------- 1 75@3 25 

Cranberries— 

ape Cod, P bbl............--------.--- 6 50@8 00 
pe Cod, ® box............-...-....-- 2 00@2 25 

Strawberries— 

RONG oon cass ascncc cccccvas seus 20@40 

Gides and Peltsa. 

Steers and cows, all weights.............. o 
Aides, south, light green salted.......... 4Q7 

” Pe! I odbiana cd dave secdessn 13@14 

Sy ole) 84@8} 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each -............-... 1 1 65 

« _scover _ weights, each.............. 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins-................. 70 
Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice............-----.----- 7 

Evaporated, fair to prime................ 

Sun-dried, as to quality.................- 

Grass Seeds. 
13@1 
at 
Qa 
isa 
14 ai? 
@3 25 
ea 9 00 
and cnddeoss qceeseee wath aun 
00 
ea 
@ 
95@2 00 
85 a1 00 
Spring wheat.................--..--- «secre 1 50 
IENNO Coc wecee cdo ceca dlanp<csn nese 1 1 50 
Beans. 

ND og xi cennigdpeiiauna\enxnied 2 2 

SU MII oon bao caenavcecacascoss= s4ne 1 10 

PGA, SOOGRES oun... cZacisnd co ctecce secs 1 1 80 

a ere eer 

Mediums, choice hand-picked ...........-. 21 

Mediums, screened .-.....-.-.---...-..-.. 2 

Mediums, foreign.......:.............--.- t ou 

Lellow eyes, extra.................---..-- 1 90@2 10 

Yellow eyes, seconds.......-.......-.---- 2 25@2 60 

PR RD owas isd od alkenes docinescbeckese J 00@3 20 

Bay and Straw. 

Hay, No 1,P ton.-_... -.--.......----- 18 00 
iT) oe 2 - ai ON PEPE I tee 16 a 
ity oe 3 Ree 14 50 
a fine choice.........-. 14 50 
- clover,mixed, 16 50 
- clover, # ton 14 00 
xg swale, P ton. 10 00 

Straw, prime rye..... @23 00 

Straw, oat, per ton... 9 i 00 

Straw, tangled rye..............-.-.----11 12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Flieur.—The market is firm but quiet. 
Spring patents, $5 75@6 10. 
Spring, clear and straight, $4 50@4 75. 
inter patents, $5 40@5 75. 
Winter, clear and straight, $5 00@5 60. 

Corn Meal.—$112a@111 P bag, and $245@ 
250 #P bbl; granulated, $3 25@3 Pp bbl. 
Graham Fileur.—Quoted at $3 50@4 50 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Strong at 3555@600 Y bbl. for 
rolled and $6 10@6 50 for cut and ground. 

Bye Flear.—The market is firm at $3 %@ 
475 P bbl. 
Ceorn.—Demand quiet. 
Steamer, yellow, 63c. 
Kiln dried, yellow, spot, 61c. 
No. 3, yellow, 574c. New, guaranteed corn, 58ic. 
Oats.—Supply light, prices steady. 
No. 2clipped, white, 65c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 644c. 
Millfeed.— Market firm. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $23 75. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $322 50@26 00. 
ae wheat bran, sacks, $22 75. 
ixed feed, 323 00@24 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 25. 
Linseed, $25 25. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 53@56c. 
Bye.—73c P bushel. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


ity “e 26 
“ “ SS Sie ae: 254 
Fine delaine, Ohio......-..............-.-- 36 
8 ts Ohio X, 1 and 2............. 32 
Pulled wools, scoured 
American mohair ..........-.......-.2..... 








CRIB-BITING AND WIND-SUCKING.—C. B. A., 
Suffolk County, Mass.: The “‘ remedy to prevent 
a horse from sucking wind ’’ has yet to be dis- 


‘| covered, or, at least, the really relable pre- 


ventive, that is successful in all cases and free 
from objections and drawbacks, has not yet 
beeninvented. The effects of ‘‘crib-biting ’ and 
‘* wind-sucking ’’ are for all practical purposes 
identical—that is to say, the practicers of both 
habits or vices are predisposed to colic and suffer 
from other digestive disorders, but the methods 
employed are essentially different. The crib- 
biter requires a manger or other projection for 
the practice of his vice, and unless there is 
sdmething that can be gripped with the teeth he 
can be left alone in safety, but the wind-sucker 
requires no such aid, and, as you describe the ac- 
tion of the animal in your case, simply draws 
his chin into his chest, gathers air in his 
mouth, and swallows it with a gulping sound. 
Under these circumstances the wind-sucker 
is more difficult to deal with than the crib- 
biter, and practically all that can be donein the 
way of prevention is to apply a wind-sucking 
strap. This appliance has its drawbacks, for a 
strap drawn so tightly round the neck as to pre- 
vent the horse swallowing the air, or furnished 
with a ball to give pressure on the windpipe, 
sometimes causes injury to the muscles of the 
throat, and is credited with giving rise to roar- 
ing. In the opinion of many, these tricks, habits 
or vices, as they are variously regarded, are due 
to indigestion. They certainly cause indiges- 
tion, but whether they are the outcome of it there 
is yet some doubt. Anyway, those who believe 
in digestive derangement as a cause recommend 
the removal of this cause as the cure for the evil, 
using a purge followed by a varied diet including 
bran and roots. Exercise regularly and feed less 
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than the appetite desires. You might try this or 
other treatment for the cure of indigestion, but 
for prevention there is nothing more effective 
than the ordinary wind-sucking strap. 

KEEPING EGcs.—W. M. M., Providence 
County, R. I.: Eggs for preservation should 
be treated as soon as possible after they are 
laid, but not until they have been cooled. Kggs 
should not be treated in a warm’ place, and 
where lime-water or water-glass is used the prep- 
aration should be quite cold before the eggs 
are placed in the solution. Eggs trom hens fed 
chiefly upon grain, and with full liberty, are 
likely to keep better than those laid by fowls 
in confined runs. The general experience has 
been ¢hat infertile eggs keep in good condition 
longer than those which contain a living germ. 
Probably this is less apparent when eggs are 
preserved at a low temperature. When eggs 
are preserved in water-glass or lime-water the 
containing vessels should be stored in a cool 
place, at a temperature not less than 33° F., 
or more than 45°. A cool, sweet. cellar is 
excellent for this purpose. Exposure to a 
higher temperature even for a few hours will 
cause deterioration, in spits of the preservative. 
Preserved eggs should be carefully tested by 
light before they are sold. The best months for 
preserving are March, April, May and June. It 
has been found in many cases that summer eggs 
do not keep nearly so well as those laid prior to 
the hot days. 

GRAIN DRILL.—D. E. A., Canaan Four Cor- 
ners, N. Y.: Repairs to your drill will be fur- 
nished by the Genesee Valley Manufacturing 
Company, Mt. Harris, N. Y. 


a 
<=> 


THE WORLD’S EGG CONTEST. 

The ‘Australian, international egg-laying comr- 
petition at the end of the first four months 
shows the Silver Wyandottes considerably ahead 
both in pumber and weight of eggs. The four 
months average per hen for the different breeds 
was as follows: Silver Wyandottes, 67.7 eggs 
per hen; Black Orpingtons, 56.0; Buft Orpingtons, 
54.0; Andalusians, 522; White Leghorns, 47.1; 
White Wyandottes, 46.1; Golden, 40.6. At last 
accounts the American hens were well ahead in 
the competition. 

THE WILLOW CROP. 

Itis announced thata New England Yankee 
has succeeded in making a substitute for willow 
ware, tough and durable, which will supplant the 
German willow ware, of which we import mill- 
ions of dollars worth annually. Whether this in- 
vention is a practical one or not, there is no 
reason Why American farmers cannot raise all 
the willow rods which this country can consume 
in the way of baskets and willow work. ‘Thou- 
sands of farms contain willow supplies, or little 
streams, which furnish excellent opportunities 
for willow.growing, and which are of: little use 
otherwise.; 

PLUMP -WINTER VEGETABLES. 

Carrots, parsnips, turnips and beets keep best 
when placed in boxes or barrels, which are 
afterward filled with sand or fine soil. It should 
be nearly dry and be shaken down so that it will 
fill allthe spaces betweén the roots. Vegetables 
so stored lose none of their fresh, plump ap- 
pearance, there being no sign of withering or 
shrinking; in consequence they can be cooked in 
much less time and have a much better flavor 
than those which have become withered. Vege- 
tables which have been stored loose or in barrels 
and have begun to shrink, can be improved late 
in the season by packing in moist sand from the 
cellar bottom. 

RALLOONS FOR NUT GATHERING. 

The long time the farmer has to wait for his 
pecans—neurly a lifetime—has had a discouraging 
effect in Louisiana and Texas, and explains why 
so few trees have been planted. Moreover, the 
height of the trees has interfered with gathering 
the nuts, most of which are on the upper 
branches and very difficult to reach. This diffi- 
culty, however, was overcome by an intelligent 
young Texas woman, a short time ago. She 
bought the right to harvest the top crop from the 
owners of pecan trees, which always contains 
the largest and best nuts, and then proceeded to 
gather it by a small captive balloon. This en- 
titled her to pick the nuts from above without 
risk to life or limb. The plan has worked well 
and is coming into general use. 

PAID TO READ THE PAPER. 

A Pennsylvania farmer, a few years ago, read 
an item of less than ten lines in an agricultural 
paper that was worth more than $5200 to him in- 
side of six months. The circumstances are these. 
A dry season had ruined the hay crop in his sec- 
tion of the county. A subscriber to that paper in 
Missouri in reporting the agricultural conditions, 
stated that they had an abundant hay crop, and 
that prices were low. The man in Pennsylvania 
had learned to think as well as read. The result 
was a trade relation that was established be- 
tween a Pennsylvania “ hayseed ’’ and a Missouri 
‘* Reuben,” which netted a neat little sum tor the 
one, helped the other to get rid of his produce at 
a better price than he could at home, and scores 
of others were made happy because they got 
what they wanted cheaper than they could in 
any other way. 

SOIL. SURVEY FOR RHODE ISLAND. 

During the past six months negotiations have 
been carried on between the Rhode Jsland Ool- 
lege of Agriculture and the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, relative to a soil survey 
in this State. It seems that the Department o 
Agriculture, through its bureau of soil survey, 
has for six or eight years past been making quite 
elaborate investigations in different parts of the 
United States relative to the agricultural ca- 
pacity of those sections. The plan is to senda 
party of experts into a certain area where they 
will study all the conditions that make for agri- 
culture,—the geology,the surface soil,the streams, 
drainage, topography, rainfall, climatic condi- 
tions generally, flora, etc., etc. These conditions 
are studied by the experts and finally are con- 
densed and platted into a map which is designed 
to show graphically the facts statea above. When 
this map is completed and distributed, it ought to 
give to the public quite accurate information as 
to the possibilities of agriculture ,in that area, 
For instance, here in Rhode Island, it ought to 
show the areas that would better be in forests. 
It ought to show those locations that ought to 
be favorable for apple and peach orchards. And 
it ought to show those regions where market 
gardening and poultry growing can be carried 
on profitably. If this work is well done, it should 
be of immense value to this State. There can be 
no doubt that Rhode Island, even with its small 
area and with its rocky hills, can be made to 
produce a vastly larger value of agricultural 
products than it now produces. Besides the 
areas that ought to be in forests, there is no 
reason why the State, outside of the cities and 
villages, should not be one vast garden, to be 
made to yield a handsome profit to intelligent 
and up-to-date farmers. 
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IF YOUR BREACHY STOCK 


bas hooked, jammed and banged your wire fences 
to pieces; ¥, ought to buy Page Fence next time. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 


JACKS FOR SALE. 


The finest lot of Jacks and Jennets I ever owned. 
Some especial bargains. 25 reasons why farmers 
should raise mules. Address 

BAKER’S JACK FARM, Lawrence, Ind. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of LOUIS MAYER, 
late of Lincoln, in said County, deceased. 

WHEREAS, a.certain instrument purporting 

to be the 1ast wii! and testament of said 
deceased has presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Heffrietta Mayer, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 

executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middles2x, on the twenty-second day of March, 

. D. 1904, at nine o’clock .in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof,’ by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the es- 
tate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
Frst Judge of saia Court, this twenty-sixth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
CHARLES E. HAVENS, late of Colorado 
Springs, in the County of El Paso, and State 
of Colorado, deceased, or in the personal prop- 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
wee, Tm Receiver-General of said Common- 
w a 

WHEREAS, Ellen A. Havens, appointed exec- 

utrix of the will of said deceased, by the 

County Court for the County of El Paso, in the 

State of Colorado, has presented to said Court 

her petition representing that as such executrix 

she Is entitled to certain sonal property situ- 
ated in said Commonwealth, to wit: posit of 
$670.81 in the Newton Savings Bank, Book No. 

20278; De Of $515:06 in the Middlesex Insti- 

tution for coving Book No. 20745; De t ‘of 

517.64 in North Middlesex Savings Bank, Book 

0. 7219; and praying that she may be licensed to 
receive or to sell by public or private sale on 
such terms and to such person or persons as she 
shall think fit-—or otherwise to dispose of, and to 
transfer and convey such estate. 

You are hereby cited to apoees at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, tc show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN.a& newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver-Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of March, 
in the yearone thousand nine hundred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
























































Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toall persons interested in the estate of JULIUS 
RAYMOND, late of Nashua, in the County of 
Hillsborough and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, or in the personal property hereinafter 
described, and to the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, George Raymond, cannes ad- 

ministrator of *the estate of said deceased, 

by the Probate Court for the County of Hillsbor- 
ough, in the State of New Hampshire, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition representing that 
as such administrator he is entitled to certain per- 
sonal property situated in said Commonwealth,'to 
wit: Deposits in Hudson Savings Bank, Hudson, 
Book: No. 7293, $972.69; Middlesex Institution for 
Savings, Concord, Book No. 12043, $200; City 
Institution for Savings, Lowell, Book No. 51766, 
$900, and praying that he may be licensed to re- 
ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 
terms and to such person or persons as he shall 
think fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and to trans- 
fer and convey such estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


anted. 

"and said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in eaeh 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSsA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, thistwenty-fitth day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of AMUS CUT- 
image of Arlington, in said County, de- 

ceased. 

WHEREAS, certain instruments purporting to 

be the last will and testament—and a cil 

—of said deceased have been presented to said 

Court, for Probate, by Edward S. Fessenden, 

who prays that letters testamentary may be is- 

sued to him, one of the two executors therein 
named, the other having declined the trust, with- 
out giving a surety on his official bord. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, te 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for 








mailing, postpaid, or delivering a c of this 
citation i all c ml 


dred and four. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
FREDERICK DICKSON, late of Arlington, in 
said County, deceased : 

HEREAS, Frederick W. Dickson, the ad- 
ministrator of the estate, not already ad- 
ministered, of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance, the first and final account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the twenty-second day of March, A. D. 1904, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, whv the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by i a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by | pate the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before said Court,and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy, of this citation to all known 

rsons interes! in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, csquire 
First Jule of said Court, this first day o 
March, in the a! one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 5 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toall Pyeree interested in the estate of PAT- 
RICK TUKEY, late of Bristol, in the County of 
Lincoln and State of Maine, deceased, or in the 
personal property hereinafter described, and 
to the Treasurer and Receiver-General of said 
Commonwealth. 

WH EREAS, Henry H. Chamberlain, appointed 

executor of the will of said deceased, by 

the Probate Court for the County of Lincoln, in 
the State of Maine, has presented to said Court 
his petition representing thatas such executor 
heis entitled to certain personal property situ- 
ated in said Commonwealth, to wit: Deposit of 
$1082 42 in Malden Savings Bank, Book No. 21679; 
second mortgage on real estate in Everett, $1000, 
and praying that he may be licensed to receive 
or to sell by public or private sale, on such terms 
and to such person or persons as he shall think 
fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and to transfer 
and convey such estate. 

You are yoo cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


granted. . 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in 
Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Covrt, and by serving a copy 
of said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and four. 

W.'E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE CQURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and al! other 
persons interested in the estate of CLARA S. 
ALLEN, late of Medford, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented ‘to said Court, for 

Probate, by Willlam M. Allen, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to him. the 

executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. : 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all Known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness. CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
persons interested in the estate of JOHN F. 
JOHNSON, late of Biddeford, in the County 
of York and State of Maine, deceased. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court, by Frances A. Johnson,with cer- 

tain papers purporting to be copies of the last 
will and testament of said deceased, and of the 
robate thereof in said State of Maine duly au- 
henticated, representing that at the time of his 
death, said deceased had estate in said County of 

Middlesex, on which said will —_ operate, and 

praying that ithe copy of said will may be filed 

and recorded in the Registry of Probate of said 

County of Middlesex, and letters testamentary 

thereon granted to her without requiring sureties 

on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eighth day of March, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, io show 
cause, ifany you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once ih each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
pai r published in Boston, the, first. publication 

thirty days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of Janu- 
ary, in the year one thousard nine hundred and 
four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
TIMOTHY E. STUART, late of Newton, in 
saia County, deceased. 

WHEREAS John A. Emery, surviving trustee 

under the will of said deceased, re- 
sented for allowance, the second account of his 
and Ronald A. Stuart’s trust under said will: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, ip said County, on 
the elghth day of March, A. D. a at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And trustees are ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before suid Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication 0 be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 

sons interested in the estate seven days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hua- 


dred and tour. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





"W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. | 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED BED SHOES. 

These shoes are not noted ior beauty as 
much as for comfort. Germantown yarn is 
used. With the finest bone or coarsest 
steel needles cast on eighty-nine stitches, 
knit across plain. Cast on one stitch at 
the beginning of each needle till you 
have ninety-seven stitches on one needle. 
Then 8 purls, or 16 needles (two needles 
make a purl). Find the middle or forty- 
ninth stitch; this middle stitch is always 
to be seamed and narrowed twice each 
side of it till you have eleven purls, al- 
ways working a plain row between. After 
this narrow once each side of seam stitch 
for four puris or until you have forty-five 
stitches. Now knit 2 plain; purl 2, alter- 
nately for twenty-two rows, OF higher if 
you wish this is the top of shoe. Bind off 
loosely and crochet an edge around top. 
Sew up on wrong side. 

A BABY’S HOOD. 

Two ounces of white Shetland wool, one 
and one-half ounces of white and one ounce 
of pale blue Germantown, two bone needles 
No. 11. With the Shetland wool cast on 14 
stitches and work plain garter stitch, in- 
creasing 1 stitch at the beginning of every 
row until yuu have 66 stitches on the needle, 
. then decrease by knitting 2 stitches to- 
gether at the end of every row till reduced 
to 14 stitches; bind off. Kuit another piece 
exactly the same, and lay one over the 
other, as these pieces are for the crown, and 
are to be used double. 

For the border—Take the blue wool and 
pick up the stitches along two sides of the 
crown, and knit 8 plain rows, increasing 2 
stitches in a row, that is, increase a stitch 
at each corner of the 14 straight stitches. 
Knit 1 plain row with white Germantown. 

Next row—Make 1, slip 1, inserting the 
needle as if about to seam, 1 plain and re- 
peat. 

Next row—Make 1, slip 1, narrow, and re- 
peat. Knit 13 more rows like last row. 

Next row—One plain, narrow, and re- 
peat. Then with blue, knit 8 plain rows 
and bind off. Pick up the stitches from 
corner to corner along the front of the hood 
and work in same manner. With white 
wool crochet an edge all round the hood, 1 
double crochet in a stitch of the knitting, 3 
chain, 2 treble in the double crochet stitch 
just worked, miss 2 stitches of the knitting, 
1 double in next and repeat. Crochet two 
pieces of chain, and run one piece in at the 
back to cenfine it in shape and the other 
in front to tie under the chin. Finish with 
tassels. Eva M. NILES. 
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To Clean Ostrich Feathers. 

‘* Hardly any woman who owns an ostrich 
feather thinks of washing it at home,” 
Henry D. Surble tells me. ‘She believes 
the cleaning of the feather involves some 
intricate and delicate process, and is 
withal, such a delicate matter that it can 
only be accomplished by a professional 
cleaner. But if she only knew it, cleaning 
an ostrich feather is not any more difficult 
than cleaning a bit of lace. All there is to 
it is the knowing how, and that is what I’ll 
tell you: 

*A suds of soap and lukewarm water 





must be prepared and then the soiled’ 


feather should be dipped into it and drawn 
through the hands a few times, as often as 
necessary, until the feather appears clean. 
Under no circumstances should it be al- 
lowed to remain in the soapy water; just 
dip it in and then draw it through the hand 
to squeeze the water and soap from it be- 
fore dipping itin again. If it is very dirty 
it ought to be washed in two suds; then, 
when the cleaning process is over, it must 
be rinsed through several bowls of clear, 
cold water, the rinsing method being the 
same as the cleaning, dipping the feather 
in the water and then drawing it through 
the hand. 

** When it is thoroughly rinsed it must be 
drawn through the hand repeatedly until it 
isabout dry; then it should be placed on 
the thigh and slapped with the hand, to 
bring it out fluffy. That is the whole oper- 
ation. The fluffing of the feather may re- 
quire a little practice, and it will be well to 
clean a poor feather before taking a more 
expensive one through this course of home 
cleaning, in order that the necessary dex- 
terity, a thing that readily comes to one, 
may be obtained.”’ 





Christening Ceremonies. 

Young mothers frequently send inquiries 
as to the correct way to announce a child’s 
birth, also how to arrange a christening. 
To the first inquiry the reply must be, that 

birth is not ‘‘announced ”’ at all in any 
formal manner, nor is it the custom to send 
cards telling the news. A member of the 
family may write notes to near relatives or 
very intimate friends who are supposed to 
be interested in the event. In that way the 
happy news becomes known among one’s 
circle of acquaintances. In England the 
custom is to insert a notice in a newspaper, 
but this is not favored in America. 

Friends and acquaintances try to make it 
a point to call to inquire for the mother and 
the new member of the family and to leave 
cards. They send or leave flowers, or may 
send a congratulatory note to the mother. 

A child’s christening takes place usually 
when it is about six weeks or two months 
old. Some parents prefer an earlier date. 
The ceremony should be performed ina 
church. If there is any good reason why 
it cannot be held there it may be held at 
home. 

A difficult matter is in making a choice of 
sponsors or godparents. The custom is to 
select these from among relatives or inti- 
mate friends. They are invited verbally or 
by an informal note written by the mother. 
The rule is that a boy shall have two god- 
fathers and one godmother, a girl one god- 
father and two godmothers. There is, or 
should be, something very beautiful about 
this time-honored relationship. Itis a se- 
rious one and not to be regarded as a mere 
form. 

Pazeats are, of course, the natural spon- 
sors, ut, should they die, the godparents 
are in duty bound to see that a child is 
brought to confirmation at the proper time. 

Gifts are made to the child by the god- 
parents on the day of baptism, the usual 
presents being silver cups, silver bowls, 
silver knife, fork and spoon. The parents 
often follow the practical plan of deposit- 
ing an amount of money in a bank to the 
child’s credit. A rich godfather or god- 
mother sometimes gives a check or makes a 
valuable investment for the child’s benefit. 

At a church ceremony the hour chosen is 
usually after the afternoon service. Only 
the family, sponsors and very deal personal 
friends are present. The child is appropri- 
ately dressed in a dainty white robe and 
lace cap, and is carried into the church in 
the arms of the nurse. The sponsors and 
parents stand near the font where the 
clergyman reads the services, and others 
take their places in front pews. The god- 
mother takes the child from the nurse, holds 
the little one in her arms until the moment 


when she must place the = in the — 
of the clergyman.. The y’s cap is re- 
moved, After.the child is named the god- 
mother receives him again, and holds him 
until the conclasion of the service. 

After the ceremony there is usually a 
luncheon at the home of the parents, to 
which friends‘may be invited, the sponsors 
and the clergyman being included. 

At a home christening the same forms 
are followed. The afternoon is the proper 
time. The occasion, although a joyous one, 
is really a religious ceremony, and, as such, 
should not be turned into an entertain- 
ment. Itis in the best taste to mark such 
an occasion by simplicity and reverence. 

White flowers in tall vases may be appro- 
priately used in decorating the table on 
which the baptismal bowl is placed. A 
silver bow] which is valued from family as 
sociations is generally used. 

There may be a profusion of palms and 
white flowers in the rooms. Guests wear 
visiting gowns. The mother wears a pretty 
afternoon dress. White decorations are the 
rule for the luncheon table; flowers, candle 
shades, white cakes and bonbons. The re- 
freshments may be very simple. An old- 
fashioned custom is to serve caudle, a 
peculiar beverage made of oatmeal gruel, 
spices, raisins and wines.—The Delineator. 


a 





Concerning the Complexion. 

“Many women have good complexions 
naturally, but let those who have not take 
heart,’”’ says a woman who knows whereof 
she speaks, ‘“*for almost any skin can be 
made to become firm and elastic, clear and 
hardy. 

‘*No doubt the Vicar of Wakefield’s wife 
and Jaughters knew what was good for 
their skins, and did not fail to refill the 
saucepan that the good man 80 slgly 
knocked over. Some one suggests that this 
concoction may have been simply a thin 
bran gruel, made with some rose water. 
The persistent use of this preparation will 
give a pale woman a lovely color. It should 
be used while hot, the face being washed 
therewith, and afterward sponged with al- 
cohol. 

“The woman who desires a good skin 
must learn to breathe, and next to exercise. 
Let her stand for five minutes before an 
open window, heels together, head up, 
chest out, chin in, hips back and hands 
hanging loosely at the sidgs. While in this 
position she must draw a long, deep breath 
through the nose and exhale slowly through 
the mouth. 

* Half an hour before breakfast it is well 
to drink about a pint of hot water contain- 
ing a pinch of salt. Charcoal tablets after 
each meal are also excellent, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary to wash the body every 
day in tepid water, with plenty of pure 
soap, finishing with a brisk rubbing with a 
coarse towel. After this the face should re- 
ceive special treatment. Few people wash 
their faces properly. The principal work 
should be done at night, and unless the 
skin is very thin a rather coarse washcloth, 
well soaped, should be used, with plenty of 
warm water. While the pores are open, 
massage the skin with a little lanolin, ap- 
plying with the finger tips, and knead the 
cheeks with the knuckles and palms of the 
hands. 

“‘Any one desirous of avoiding undue 
lines and wrinkles on throat and face 
should use this treatment patiently for one 
month. The improvement in complexion 
will by that time speak for itself. 

“A cheap and useful adjunct to the daily 
bath may be made with odd bits of good 
soap, as a basis. Place a cupful of these 
scraps in a large knitted or cheesecloth bag, 
with a quart of bran, an ounce of powdered 
orris root and half an ounce of almond meal. 
This makes the best skin beautifier ever in- 
vented, and after using it freely in the bath 
perceptible improvement in the complexion 
will be noticed at once. Constant use will 
make the improvement permanent, and 
there will be also a luxurious feeling of per- 
fect cleanliness as well as a flowerlike odor 
about the person, the effect of the orris 
root. 

** Basy women need only a few minutes 
daily to improve their appearance wonder- 
fully. If they are obliged to hurry in the 
morning, the warm bath may be taken at 
night. A hot bath daily would be injuri- 
ous, but skin specialists,as well as physi- 
cians, now repudiate cold ones, as they do 
not cleanse the pores. A tepid one each day 
and a hot one once a week, after which one 
should take care not to expose one’s self, is 
the best regimen.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 





How Much Food to Eat. 


How shall one determine, then, how much 
food to eat? Too much mystery has been 
thrown about this subject. Let your sensa- 
tions decide. It must be kept in mind that 
the entire function of digestion and assimi- 
lation is carried on without conscious su- 
pervision or concurrence. Satiety is bad. 
It implies a sensation of fullness in the 
region of the stomach, and that means that 
too much food has been taken. The exact 
correspondence, in a _ healthy animal, 
between the appetite and the amount 
of food required is extraordinary. As 


a rule, the meal, unless eaten very 
slowly, should cease before the ap- 
petite is entirely satisfied, because a 


little time is required for the outlying 
organs and tissues to feel the effects of the 
food that has been ingested. If too little 
has been taken, it is easy enough to make 
it up at the next meal, and the appetite will 
be only the better and the food more grate- 
ful. 

No one was ever sorry for having volun- 
tarily eaten too Jittle, while millions every 
day repent having eaten too much. It has 
been said that the great lesson homceopathy 
taught the world was this: That, whereas 
physicians had been in the habit of giving 
the patient the largest dose he could stand, 
they have been led to see that their pur- 
pose was better subserved by giving him 
the smallest dose that would produce the 
desired effect. And so itis with food. In- 
stead of eating, as most people unfortu- 
nately do, as much as they can, they should 
eat the smallest amount that will keep them 
in good health.—The Century. 
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The Two-Step not a New Dance. 


“The two-step is commonly eonsidered a 
very modern dance,”’ Prof. Frank E. Parke, 
the well-known teacher of dancing, tells 
me, ‘‘one that has sprung into existence 
within the last decade, and is a vulgar 
adaptation of the waltz. Asa matter of 
fact, I believe it is as old as the waltz itself, 
and have conclusive proof that it is over 
seventy years old at least. Here is a 
book written in 1833 by Thomas Hill- 
grove, a London dancing teacher, in which 
one of the recognized dances of the 
day is set forth as the ‘deux temps,’ or two- 
step, and the full description given tallies 
exactly with the two-step as it is danced 
today. So you see it is not only not‘new, 
but if it is going to drive waltzing from the 
ball-rooms, as some dancing teachers assert, 
it has been a very, very long time doing it. 





Nothing will entirely supersede the waltz in 


’ 


popularity, and the two-step will sink in 
interest, as it doubtless has done often be- 
fore, until it is forgotten, and then, in some 
other decade, come up again as a ‘new’ 
dance.”’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





A Word for the Kitchen. 


Why should kitchens be always built at 
the back of the house, where the grass is 
trimmed down and slop pails accumulate? 
Why have a back of the house, anyway, in- 
stead of two fronts, equally respected? The 
writer recalls in Georgia a long, brick 
house, with three front doors, one of them 
the kitchen door. You could look straight 
through the house in pleasant weather, be- 
cause there were three other doors facing 
the ones that looked over the bay. The rose 
that was trained over the drawing-room 
ran along to the kitchen and peeped in at 
the dear old mammy who sang there very 
often. To balance things, the peach tree 
that was trained, English fashion, on the 
sunny wall of the kitchen extended its 
pliant branches to the dining-room grape- 
vines. 

Parsley grew in the violet borders, the 
cream smelled of roses, and the flavor of 
peach leaves that shamed the druggist’s 
product lingered in the cake. The mistress 
could sit in the ‘drawing-room and see the 
children coming home from school, or guests 
driving up from either direction, and, con- 
sequently, a fresh handkerchief and collar 
were always ready. Dicey, in the kitchen, 
could always see them, too,and cake was 
on the plate, and Zeke was in his dress coat 
when the door knocker rapped. And no 
one in that house knew the front or back 
thereof. It was a kindly and original old 
Pennsylvania German who had builta great 
sunny kitchen where the company room is 
generally placed, because he said “* mother ”’ 
spent nearly all her time in the kitchen, and 
she should have the best. He gained praise 
in his country, but no followers.—Cooking 
School Magazine. 
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Outdoor Living for Women. 


Three facts strike even the observer who 
stands in the midst of them; the facts of 
sanitariums, of summer resorts and of 
apartment hotels. Various reasons are as- 
signed for the widespread nervousness and 
the tendency to get away from the strictly 
domestic life which these three institutions 
betray. The servant-girl difficulty, the 
wider horizon opening upon women in 
business and professional fields, and the 
restlessness of a revolutionary age, all are 
assigned as causes. One cause, perhaps, 
has. received less attention than it deserves: 
these things may happen because the strictly 
domestic career shuts a woman off too much 
from the outside world—not only from the 
social world, but from the world of nature. 

As at present constituted, almost all 
womanly activities take place within doors. 
Housekeeping is an indoor. function, sew- 
ing also. Children are soothed and re- 
proved and husbands are interviewed be- 
hind curtains. Dinner parties, receptions, 
entertainments of almost all kinds are given 
in the house. Indeed, the socially active 
woman, like the strictly domestic woman, 
spends most of her hours in heated rooms 
and under artificial light. Her lungs know 
too little of theclean oxygen filling the wide 
spaces out-of-doors; her muscles have too 
little exercise; her nerves are too seldom 
soothed by the impersonal companionship 
of trees and rocks and fields; hence, in some 
cases the sanitariums; in others, less des- 
perate, the plunge into the country for the 
summer-time; in chronic cases, the forma- 
tion of the hotel habit. 

Weare beginning to recognize that the 
human animal has overindulged the desire 
for shelter—he has sheltered himself against 
sunshine as well as against storm, against 
sweet air and safety as well as against cold 
and danger. The aberrations just enumer- 
ated are but a sign of the general mistake. 
Because of her more sensitive nervous 
organization, and because her work and 
play are more thoroughly walled in, woman 
is the first to break under the strain. She 
needs outdoor life as much as any man or 
boy. How, then, without becoming un- 
womanly, without exposing herself to un- 
due hardships, can she secure that com- 
munion with nature which is a necessity ? 

This is a question more easily raised than 
answered. But if it can be seriously raised 
and recognized as important, doubtless its 
answer will come in as many varying forms 
as there are women in the homes which at 
once shelter, confine and glorify them. 
Some solutions are already offered. A re- 
cent writer on country homes, for example, 
has suggested that houses be built to look 
outwards. He proposes to greatly increase 
the number of verandas, to have glassed-in 
winter verandas upen the east and south 
sides of the house, where they may be 
flooded by sunshine. The movement from 
town to country, now well established, 
and the growing habit of living in the 
country at least nine months of the year 
is another partial solution. If living out- 
of-doors should come to be regarded as 
important in itself, more sewing will be 
done under the trees, more cooking in out- 
door ovens, and more drives and walks for 
the entire family planned as part of the so- 
cialand family life. When women realize 
that overstrained nerves are expensive and 
disastrous, and that plenty of outdoor living, 
summer and winter, is the best panacea for 
this evil, they will, if they are true to the 
genius of their sex, devise plans for making 
out-of-doors homelike, and so of living at 
home even while they live under the open 
sky.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Domestic Hints. 
FIG CAKE. 


Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup 
of cold water, one teaspoonful of soda, three 
cups of raisins’ chopped fine, four eggs, one 
pound of figs, cinnamon and nutmeg to flavor. 
Beat together sugar and butter, add the eggs, 
which should have been beaten together; dis- 
solve the soda in the cup of water. Use enough 
sifted flour to make it as stiff as pound cake. 
Cut the figs in halves and press well in the dough 
to prevent burning. Bake in layers, frosting 
each layer while warm. This recipe makes two 
cakes. 

FILLETS OF MUTTON LARDED, WITH CHEV- 
REUIL SAUCE, OR ROEBUCK FASHION. 

Remove fillets from two loins of mutton, pare 
off the sinewy skin that lies beneath the fat, and 
divide each fillet, lengthwise, into four, these, 
together with the smaller fillets thus trimmed 
also, will make up ten; trim these and lard them 
closely with strips of bacon, in the usual way. 
The fillets must then be steeped ina cold mari- 
nade for about forty-eight hours; after which drain 
them upon a napkin to absorb any unnecessary 
moisture. Place the fillets in a saucepan thickly 
spread with butter, turn them round in semi-cir 
cular form; moisten with a little mirepoix, cover 
with a buttered paper and set in the oven to 
simmer for twenty minutes; they must then be 
glazed, trimmed around the ends and dished up 
in a close circle, overlapping each other; fill the 
centre with potatoes cut in the form of olives, 
and fried in butter; pour some Poivrade sauce 
under the fillets and serve. 

CURRIED SARDINES. 

Mix together one teaspoonful each of sugar 
and curry powder and a saltspoonful of salt. Put 
theseinto the blazer with one cup of cream and 





half a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 





Stir until- 


hot, then put in ten or twelve sardines. In the 
meantime heat some butter or oll ina second 
blazer, and in it saute some bits of bread a little 
larger than the sardines, and round slices of tart 
apple. Serve each sardine on a bit of bread; pour 
a little of the sauce over the top and garnish with 
around ofapple. The slices of apple will keep 
their shape if the apples be cored and then cut 
into rounds without paring. 
MILK PORRIDGE. 

Soak two cupfuls of oatmea} in a quart of water 
over night. Inthe morning strain and boil the 
water half an hour; scald a pint anda half of rich 
milk, and thicken with a tablespoonful of flour 
rubbed smooth in a little cold milk. Add this to 
the water, with a teaspoonful of butter and half 
a teaspoonful of salt; boll well and serve. 

STEAMED MOLASSES PUDDING. 

One cup of water, one cup of molasses, one cup 
of finely chopped suet, three cups of flour, one 
level teaspoonful of soda, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, one tablespoonful of cinnamon, one salt- 
spoonful of cloves. Free the suet from the mem- 
brane and chop it rather fine. Add it andthe 
spice to the flour; dissolve the soda In two table- 
spoonfuls of the water, and add it with the re- 
maining water to the molasses. Mix and then 
stir in the flour. Beat well, turn into a well- 
buttered mould or kettle, and steam or boil well 
tor four hours. Currants, raisins or citron may 
be floured and added to this pudding. Serve 
warm with hard or liquid pudding sauce. 

VANILLA CREAM STICK. 

Boil three pounds of granulated sugar with 
half a pint of water, let it dissolve slowly on & 
cool part of the range, then add a large table- 
spoonful of vinegar and a teaspoonful of gum 
arabic dissolved in a little water. Boil until 
brittle; remove from the fire and flavor with 
vanilla, peppermint or cinnamon, only work 
quickly. Rub the hands with sweet oil or butter, 
and pull vigorously till the candy is white; twist 
or braid it, or pull into long thin strips, and cut it 
off. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Properly made consomme, according to genu- 
ine French standards, differs from all other soups 
in being really a “double stock.” Instead of 
beef boiled in water, it is beef and other meat 
boiled in veal stock. | 

One reason that cocoa and chocolate are so 
often unappetizing is insufficient cooking. From 
twelve to fifteen minutes is not too long for the 
boiling of either. Milk should not be added until 
just before serving. The milk should be scalded 
separately. It should not be heated with the 
cocoa and chocolate. Cooking impairs the flavor 
of milk. It is always better to scald it quickly. 
Boiled with the oily chocolate, it is raised to an 
unnecessarily high temperature. Some persons 
allow the chocolate or cocoa to stand for an hour 
or more after making before the milk is mixed 
with it. They assert that a richer flavor is ob- 
tained by what, in ice-cream making, is known as 
the ripening process. A piece of vanilla bean is 
sometimes cooked with the chocolate. 

One of the “‘ Discoveries” in that department 
of Good Housekeeping is heartily recommended. 
Saturate tiny pieces of absorbent cotton with 
your favorite perfume, and put these bits in 
every bureau drawer, box and trunk where wear- 
ing apparel is kept. The merest suggestion of 
perfume will attach to the garments. The balls 
will need to be saturated about once a month. 

To prevent the hardening of salt, mix with ita 
small quantity of cornstarch. 

To clean carpets: Boil together until dissolved, 
eight ounces of borax, eight ounces of washing 
soda and three pounds of white soap in four 
gallons of water. When ready to use, add two 
gallons of water, four ounces of alcohol and two 
ia to one-half of the mixture as 
first prepared. After it is thus diluted, wipe the 
carpet over with this, using a scrub brush on 
stains and very dirty spots; afterwards, wipe 
over with a clean cloth wrung out of clean water. 

If clinkers have become glued to the fire- 
bricks, lay several oyster shells on the hot coals 
in the stove near the bricks, and when the fire 
burns down, it will be found that the bricks are 
entirely free from the clinkers. 

Beware of the ‘occasional’? tables, the 
screens which do not screen, the cabinets which 
contain nothing, the endless litter whici de- 
stroys all space and comfort in so many drawing- 
rooms, is the warning of a practical house deco- 
rator. In the city flat, with its pigeon-hole 
rooms, there is especial temptation to crowd 
bric-a brac and furniture. Then, too, where 
spaces are so lilliputian, even? ordinary sized 
pieces of furniture have a way of taking up room 
and making themselves felt that is sometimes 
enough to drive the mistress of the flat dis- 
tracted. Greater sincerity in furnishing would 
lead to the banishment of much truck, and the 
result would be greater space, more repose, more 
comfort and an absence of the fussy rubbish 
which now clutters up many a home. 

A delicious sandwich is made of thin slices of 
brown bread spread lightly with butter and a 
layer of chopped English walnuts and pecans, 
slightly salted. A little mayonnaise may be 
added if it is wanted. 

Puree of chestnuts is classed under “ My Best 
Twenty Soups,” by Mrs. Rorer in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Shell aud blanch a pint of 
chestnuts; cover them with a quart of boiling 
water; add a slice of onion, a little chopped cel- 
ery, a bay leaf and half a teaspoonful of paprika. 
Boil gently for thirty minutes. Press througha 
colander, add a pint of chicken stock and a pint 
of milk. Allow this to come slowly to the boiling 
point. Rub together two rounding tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and one of flour; stir this into the 
soup carefully until you have a perfectly smooth 
mixture. Add alevel teaspoonful of salt. Strain 
through a fine sieve, reheat and serve with 
croutons. 
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Fashion Notes. 


e*, The touch of color is apparent everywhere, 
Nearly all the new laces and many embroideries, 
when they are not varied with pastel or light 
tones of blue, pink, mauve, etc., show different 
shades of white. For example, a Renaissance 
robe is made with pure white braid, the connect- 
tng threads of the pattern being a deep cream. 
This is typical. Many of the popular English 
eyelet embroideries are worked with blue or buff 
threads. Painted laces, black lace appliqued on 
white and laces embroidered in colors are very 
much in evidence. 

e®,Some handsome muslin and batiste robes, 
entirely hand-sewed, were seen a day or two ago. 
These possess marked originality, since no two 
are alike, and they are more elaborate in design 
than the average robe gown, with its simple, un- 
compromising lines. One of these robes was of 
gray batiste, embroidered in black and white. 
The skirt was trimmed with several embroidered 
ruffies, the fullness supplied by tiny hand-run 
tucks. The waist was tucked in the same way, 
and embroidered in a light, graceful design. A 
white batiste was made after much the same 
model, the embroidery being English eyelet in 
palest blue. This gown would be charming made 
with a high girdle of soft satin, or with a sash of 
pale-blue liberty crepe. : 

a®s Robe gowns of voile or similar light fabrics, 
combined with lace and fagoting, are often very 
beautiful. A wealth of Valenciennes insertion 
is lavished on a champagne-colored silk crepe 
gown. The narrow insertion stripes the material 
down the front of the waist and skirt, the strips 
of crepe between the rows of insertion being very 
narrow indeed, so that the effect is very lacey. 
There is no flounce tothe skirt, but the material 
is so cut that the skirt flares widely around the 
feet, the lace being inserted in Bayadere stripes. 
A collar and flaring undersleeves of all-over Val- 
enciennes goes with the gown. 

e*, A white robe for evening wear was em- 
broidered with iridescent fish-scale spangles ina 
large flower design. Leaves.and tendrils were 
ofthe opaline spangles, and the huge flowers 
were pastel blue, green and purple, perfectly 
blended. This robe should be made over lus- 
trous white satin, veiled with chiffon, and should 
have a girdle of several shades of soft satin rib- 
bon to harmonize with the splendid pale tones 
ef the spangled flowers. 

e*s Spangled robes promise to be extremely 
fashionable. Late importations of these robes 
in brilliant colors of orange, blue, green, violet 
and red are seen. The net on which they are 
made is generally colored to match the spangles, 
but in some cases is white or black. Thecolored: 





robes, with low neck and no sleeves. The dark 
aet over bare arms and shoulders is lovely. An 
exquisit own of fine bisck net embroidered 
in steel jet spangles was worn by an elderly 
woman, wno has retained much of her early 
beauty. The foundation was black satin, and 
the neck, under the outside robe, was cut low. 
The sleeves, however, were Uned, and were made 
in a. wide bell-shape, reaching to the elbow. 
Below, they were continued in billows of white 
chiffon and Valenciennes lace. A pearl dog 
collar was worn. 

o% Among waists was seen a beauty in heavy 
white crepe. The waist buttoned in the back, 
and waslaid in large folds, apparently careless 
folds in front. The fullness was furnished on 
the shoulders by two shirred panels on either 
side of the middie fold. The front, the collar and 
the high cuffs were embroidered in white butter- 
files, and between and around them were painted 
single rosebuds in natural colors. The painting 
was lightly done, and one had to look closely to 
discover that the rosebuds were not printed. 

e%e The new flowered sash ribbons are used for 
making waists, many of which are sumptuous 
garments. The colors are rich almost beyond 
description, but as they are all of the silks 
called chine,{that is,where theidesign is so woven 
asjto give a broken, shadowy effect, they are not 
in the least gaudy. A pale corn color, for in- 
stance, has a wheat and poppy pattern in soft 
shades of red and light yellow. The sash has a 
porder of rose-pink satin, and when the waist is 
nade this edge forms small box plaits. Another 
has a surface of black shaded, with smoke gray. 
The pattern is of sprawling red roses and green 
leaves, und the satin border is black. White 
with Dresden rosebuds, pale blue with water 
lilies, and golden yelow with wheat and corn 
flowers, are others noted in passing. 

e*. A word in regard to linen waist patterns. 
Most of the new ones have cuff pieces embroid- 
ered to match, and as few of the made-up waists 
have, the embroidered cuff is a sort of a hall 
mark of a made-to-order garment. It is not 
good judgment to buy very fine linen waists. The 
heavier, coarser weaves are more stylish, and 
they wear much better. A great deal of linen 
was rushed on the market last season, to mee 
the unexpected demand. and hardly half of it 
was properly bleached. The consequence was 
that it gave bad service, splitting and wearing in 
holes after the first washing. Linen is by right 
one of the most durable of light fabrics. Pieces 
hundreds of years old are still well preserved, 
and almost every one remembers the stores of 
household linens that served during one or two 
lifetimes in old New England and Southern fam- 
ilies. 

oe» One more spangled robe. The foundation 
was black net, and the spangles silver, very light 
and lustrous. The design covered almost the 
entire surface in festoons, while between them 
were stripes of very narrow black-velvet ribbou, 
running up and down. The high girdle was of 
black velvet. This would make a most dazzling 
stage or concert gown. 

e®e Between-seasons hats are rather eagerly 
looked for early in the spring. The first warm 
days make the winter hat look shabby and ill- 
used, and lend an alluring aspect to the trim 
straws in the mil'iners’ windows. Already quan- 
tities of these hats are being shown. Evidently, 
the sailor hat is to have a new lease of life. 
Some ugly little pancake shapes are seen, Eng- 
lish importations, but one hesitates to believe that 
they will ever be worn here. One such has a 
narrow brim and the flattest of crowns bound 
with a canary-yellow velvet ribbon. Little 
sprays of blue wheat are laid on the brim, the 
stems tucked under the velvet band, and alarge 
blue wing with a little pale yellow in it, is at- 
tached toone side. Prettier by far is a mixed 
blue and brown straw with a medium crown and 
a wider brim, the outer edge of which is pale- 
blue fine straw. A band of blue velvet ribbon is 
edged with pale-gold velvet, and is tied in a flar- 
ing bow directly in front.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
** T have kept the faith.”’—St. Paul. 


“He thatis greatest among you,—let him be 
your servant.”—St. Paul. 

**T am anxious to connect our whole nation of 
sainthood with this idea of power. I would pre- 
sent true sainthood to you as the strong chain 
of God’s presence in humanity running down 
through all history, and making it a unity, giving 
ita large and massive strength able to bear great 
things and to do great things too. The unity 
which the line of sainthood gives to history is the 
great point that shows its strength. You goto 
your saint and find God working and manifest in 
him. He got near to God by some saint of his 
that went before him, or that stood beside him 
in whom he saw the Divine presence. So holi- 
ness and purity, and truth and patience, daring 
and tenderness, hope and faith, are kept con- 
stant and pervading things in our humanity. 
P . Every true servant of God must belong 
with this mighty service of God, must get his 
strength through it, and contribute his strength 
into it.”—Phillips Brooks. 


‘It is perhaps more than an open question 
as to whether we sufficiently consider the 
luxury of personal service as well as the 
duty of personal service. In its simplest 
meaning, what is it to serve? Is it not co- 
operation with God? The Divine will 
works through human means, and the 
great moral responsibility of life, indeed, 
is to so live that one may be responsive to 
the Holy Spirit; that one may hear the voice 
and be alive to its influence. The Law of 
Influence that works with such potency on 
the plane of humanity works witha deeper 
intensity on the plane of the soul’s relu- 
tions with God. Asthe “‘ impressed forces ”’ 
acted on Paul, in that memorable journey 
on the Damascus road so from that hour his 
life was absorbed in that of Jesus, so may 
these forces do their work on every human 
life until we all, ‘‘ reflecting as in a mirror 
the glory of Christ, are changed into the 
same image.’”’? Dr. Henry Drummond some- 
where says: ‘Since we are what we are 
by the impacts of those who surround 
us, those who surround themselves with 
the highest will be those who change 
into the highest. There are some men 
and some women in whose company we 
are always at our best. While with 
them we cannot think mean thoughts or 
speak ungenerous words. Their mere pres- 
ence is elevation, purification, sanctity. All 
the best stops in our nature are drawn out 
by their intercourse, and we find a music in 
our souls that was never there hefore. 
Suppose even that influence prolonged 
through a month, a year, a lifetime, and 
what could not life become? Here, even 
on the common plane of life, talking 
our language, walking our streets, work- 
ing side by side, are sanctifiers of souls; 
here, breathing through common clay, is 
Heaven; here, energies charged even 
through a temporal medium with the virtue 
of regeneration. If to live with men, di- 
luted to the millionth degree with the virtue 
of the Highest, can exait and purify the 
nature, what bounds can be set to the 
influence of Christ? To live with Socra- 
tes—with unveiled face—must have made 
one wise; with Aristides, just. Francis ot 
Assisi must have made one gentle; S-:- 
vonarola, strong. But to have lived with 
Christ? To have lived with Christ must 
have made one like Christ; that is to say, | 
A Christian.” 

Again Dr. Drummond says: “There is 
something almost melting in the way His 
contemporaries, and John especially, speak 
of the influence of Christ. John lived him- 
self in daily wonder at Him; he was over- 
powered, overawed, entranced, transfigured. 
To his mind it was impossible for any one to 
come under this influence and ever be the 
same again. ‘ Whosoever abideth in Him 
sinneth not,’ he said. It was inconceivable 
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was to John the simple Proof t};; 


never have met Christ. + \;,,.°° “uld 
neth,’ he exclaims, ‘hath ;,,, wii: 
neither known Him.’ Sin Was haan Him, 
this Presence. Its roots Withere Nea - 
and victory were for ever at an end” —— 
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vitalizing to the spiritual jis. hat liv; 
and loving are the substance .,; that on 
self. ‘* He that is greatest am... : oe 
him be your servant.” {[t js t} oe 
the prophets. All sainthoo« ges = 
though all power is by no mean. - ao 
But the initial condition of livi:,. .),.°0"" 
of holy service (which is not » | ;... _ 
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would live this life of holy sery... ,, poe 
by meeting the needs of those wh ie 
especially appeal to him must, firs: sin 
bring to this service power, ani t),.-,, be. 
is the spiritual energy gained },, 2 ee 
and through communion with 1). |.’ 
Spirit. Only through service,—t};., h thi 
personal co-operation with God. \< ,, oan 
abled to “‘ keep the faith ” and to ae ‘ae 
that ecstatic companionship with ¢},,. 1;.) 
Spirit. 7 
The Adams, Denver, (ol. 
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Popular Science. 
——Discovered seven years ago, radio-activit 
isnow declared by Dr. Frederick Soddy to pn 
reached the stage of an independent spo. 
quite distinct from chemistry and physics ‘Ey 
plaining the property, Professor Rutherford oad 
this author regard the radio-elements as sl : ly 
disintegrating,<the change being marked “te td 
expulsion of rays and the disintegration pro 
ceeding by leaps through several Stages. The 
energy given out, enormous compared with that 
involved in any previously known change is 
derived from the store of internal energy of the 
changing atom. This view:is looked upon as a 
safe working hypothesis, and it does not in oe 
way upset the atomic theory of chemistry. ina 
——A common notion concerning rabies is that 
it is most prevalent in “ dog-days.”) Dr. Daw- 
barn cites statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as Showing that 14,06); iain 











were thus distributed by months: January 943 
February, 1045; Marcn, 960; April, 1323; May, 
1419; June, 1467; July, 1435; August, 1094; Sep- 
tember, 1145; October, 965; November, 933: De- 


cember, 1137. 

——An English medical man points out that in 
the last ten years consumption has Increased in 
countries where economic conditions have be- 
| come worse, as in Ireland, but decreased where 
the conditions have improved. Not only must 
infection be destroyed, but it is to be remembered 
that environment, light, pure air, g00d food, con- 
tentment and happiness are potent preventive 
agents. 

——Reduction by electricity of an aneurism or 
dilatation of the aorta, the main artery of the 
body, has been attempted in nine recorded 
cases, but only three of the patients survived. 
In a recent successful attempt, the galvanic 
current was applied to a Philadelphia man for 
one huur, reducing an aneurism that extended 
three inches above the base of the breast bone 
and was 3} inches wide. Dr. James Brien of 
Essex, Ont., has saved a child’s life by elec- 
tricity, the infant being born apparently dead, 
and the current being applied after fifteen min- 
utes. In fifteen minutes more signs of returning 
life appeared, pulsation of the heart and breath- 
ing being normal ten minutes later. 

——The smokeless boiler of Sir John Primrose 
of Glasgow is claimed to be revolutionary in sev- 
eral ways. It depends upon a separate water- 
jacketed chamber, in which combustion takes 
place, and only the gaseous products of combns- 
tion impinge on the fire or water-tube steam-rais- 
ing surfaces. The air and fuel are fed together, 
no unconsumed gases escaping from the furnace, 
while no smoke or carbonic acid comes from the 
chimney or funnel. Great economy in fuel and 
efficiency in steam are effected, and experiments 
on a marine boiler indicate that the new system 
will give a ship its present power with half 
the present boiler-room space and_boiler-room 
weight. 

—tThe beer-poisoning epidemic of Manches- 
ter, England, has been the subject of a prolonged 
government investigation. A final report shows 
that there were six thousand cases of poisoning, 
with more than one hundred known deaths, and 
that the arsenic was introduced into the beer by 
sugar or glucose that had been contaminated by 
the sulphuric acid used in its manufacture. 
Poisoning in other localities has been traced to 
the contamination of malt by the use of arsenical 
gas-coke in drying. Various foods are liable to 
contain arsenic, inclyding golden syrup and 
treacle, substances containing glucose, various 
extracts of malt, p:epared and infant foods and 
yeast cakes. 

——The saltness of the Dead Sea is attributed 
by Mr. W. Akroyd in considerable degree to air- 
borne salt from the Mediterranean. 

—Leather railway ties are made by grinding 
scrap leather very fine, subjecting to a refining 
process, and compressing to different grades of 
hardness in a moulding machine. 

— aA British naturalist suggests that the de- 
struction of animai life by heavy rains has re 


ceived too little attention. The mortality among 
insects and all small animals is certainly very 
great. 


——In a late experiment in Switzerland a 
Scotch boiler was found to be 159° C. hotter 
at the upper part than at the lower part, and 
the temperatures changed but slightly «iler 
two hours. As this peculiarity is a chief odjec- 
tion to this form of generator, a test of otler 
boilers is desired. 

—Considering the possible influence of «/- 


cohol upon human evolution, Dr. Harry 
Campbell assumes that such civilizations «s 
those of Babylon and Egypt may date !ick 


thirty thousand years and that agriculture by 
migratory tribes may extend back thirty t))0'- 
sand years more, but concludes that the us: of 
alcohol as a beverage has not been known 0? 
than ten thousand years. He finds no reaso (0 
believe that, as was suggested some years «2°, 
the discovery of fermented liquor gave the ‘rst 
civilizing quickening to the brain of ape-ms!) 
——The phenomena of starvation have | + 
subject of study by Vanlair, a Belgian pli): 
gist. The fasting person is at first tantali/«: 
recollections of flavors and aromas, and t!i« 
for food is soon emphasized by rumbling i) |) 
intestines, painful spasms of the stomac!) «:\' 
dizziness. The activity of the brain dimi! 
the hands tremble, the limbs shake, an: 
muscular weakness becomes excessive. 
heart soon beats faster and lighter. Body \ 
diminishes, the fat cells being first affecte’! 
the liver, muscles, blood, intestines and !' 
but the heart and nervous centres sutler 
until near the end. The lessening of | 
activities brings a rapid fall of temperatur: 
death draws near,the face becomes is! 
eyes are fixed, muscular feebleness is ¢\' 
and the legs are swollen and covere: 
blotches. The scene closes in an unrei! \ 
of hallucinations. 
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PILES 


All varieties of Piles—intern:!. 
itching bleeding, external, etc.— 
positively cured without loss 0! 
time, loss of blood or pain. %° 
knife, no anesthetic. 


Cured to Stay Cured 
We guarantee success, or money ' 
funded. Price for complete treatment, 
$1.50, sent anywhere by mail up?” 
. Teceipt of price. Address 


JAMES M. SOLOMON, M.D., 2a Beacon St 


Boston, Mass. 
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Miscellaneous, 





— TER THE SNOW STORM. 


in fairy land, where dreams are made, 
1 woke to find the earth arrayed 

In garments new; no longer green, 

jut garbed in snow, white’s purest sheen. 


rhe bushes of the pasture, sheep. 
cotrees, thy leaves of wool, pray keep. 
rhe lichened stone walls, by the snow, 
Look like long huts of Esquimaux. 


rhe cedar green, the soft, smooth pine 
\vore white, unspotted ermine fine; 
<nde’en the brook sang soft and low 
yeneath its cover-lid of snow. 


\ |] nature’s beauties, known of old, 
;yerease their radiance by the cold. 
should Irepine? Sent by the s'orm, 
\ew beauties show God’s beart is warm. 


\ly dream 1 saw no dream. To me 
1: taught that always I might see 
cod’s love; to truly understand 
always live in fairy land. 

nuary 10, 1904. JONQUIL. 
> -—__—_ 


HE FELLOW THAT’S DOING BIS 
BEST. 
e's a song for the man who is lucky and 
bold, 
bor the man who has fate on his side; 
eye are cheers for the folk that are jingling 
the gold 
nd are drifting along with the tide. 
But the man who is striving to get to the land 
And facing the hungry wave’s crest, 
We quite overlook, for if we don’t understand 
rhe fellow that’s doing his best. 


But he has his rewards when the story is done, 
Though we smile as he plods on his way, 
For his own self-esteem is the prize he has won, 
\s obscurely he’s stood in the fray. 
And he knows the affection of home and of 
friends 
And the pleasures of honest-earned rest; 
There are peace and good will,as the twilight 
descends, 


For the fellow that’s doing his best. 
—Washington Star. 


da 
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GRANDMA’S SILVER HAIR. 


She wears no royal robes of silken splendor, 
No coronet above her brow so fair, 

But, fitting crown for face so sweet and tender, 
The shining radiance of her silver hair. 


she wields no scepter, save of love and duty— 
Qur household saint before whose shrine we 


kneel— 
t at her touch earth’s common things gain 


beauty, 
And on her head God sets His shining seal. 
Around each silver thread is twined a blessing; 
Each tiny wrinkle cradles love’s embrace; 
Time’s restless hand has traced, with soft caress- 


Bu 


Ing, 
catete eal record on the well-loved face. 
© diadem of priceless worth and splendor, 
Pure emblem of a noble life well spent, 
With thoughts of thee, in retrospection tender, 
Our dearest hopes and memories are blent. 
—Ida Goldsmith Morris. 
IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 
This world is like a looking-glass, 
And if you want to see 
People frown at you as you pass 
And use you slightingly; 
If you want quarrels, suubs and foes, 
Put on a fretful face— 
Seow] at the worl.-—you’ll find it shows 
The very same grimace. 


The world 1s like a looking-glass, 
And if you wish to be 

On pleasant terms with all who pass, 
Smile on them pleasantly ; 

Be helpful, generous and true, 
And very soon you’ll find 

Each face reflecting back to you 
An image bright and kind. 

—Priscilla Leovard, in the Churchman. 
= 
FRO’ THE JAPANESE. 

Asin alittle room, from day to day, 

Like children, glad of heart, we laugh and play, 
Few are the words our lips have learned to speak 
Yet they suffice as long as we shall stay. 


The short years come and go, frail, sliding 
screens; 

Fusama, touch’d with flawiess blues and greens; 

On every one some hieroglyph is drawn: 

But none can truly tell us what if means. 











And as they move before men’s wistful eyes, 
Now flecked with shimmer of unclouded skies, 
Now softly flowored with the blooms of May, 
Now redden’d like the leaves when autumn dies, 


We babble into song, and spread our toys, 
That bear the simple name of human joys; 
While over us the unfathomable blue 
Weaves the dense veil no mortal’s hand destroys. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
EVE’S DAUGHTER. 
I waited in the little sunny room; 
The cool breeze waved the window-lace at play, 
The white rose on the porch was all in bloom, 
And out upon the bay 
I watched the wheeling sea-birds go and come. 





“Such an old friend—she would not make me 
stay 
While she bound up her hair.” I turned, and 
io, 
Danae in her shower! and fit to slay 
Alla man’s hoarded prudeuce at a blow: 
Gold hair, that streamed away 
As round some nymph a sunlit fountain’s flow. 
“She would not make me wait! ’—but well I 
know : 
She took a good half-hour to loose and lay 
[hose locks in dazzling disarrangement so! 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


2 
> 


HOR“E-SENSE. 
“I reckon I must be ol’ fogy a bit, 
But there’s just so much knowledge that never 
does fit, 
I tuke this occasion to say, on my heart, 
That I think good ‘ horse-sense’ is a sort of lost 
art— 





It is for a fac’, 
Sir, itis for a fac’.” 


“Why they’re teachin’ by mall more than col- 
leges did 
In the days when the schoolmaster larrupped 
each kid— 
Ati’ the people a turnin’ an’ twistin’ away 
At’ can’t make the half of a livin’ today! 
It’s a notable fac’, 
Sir, a notable fac’! ”’ 


“They know about everything else, I should 


judge, 

Though I can’t help but think that the most of 
i's fudge, 

Save the old-fashioned way of just makin’ end’s 
meet 


‘Thout bowin, er beggin’, er bein’ a beat!— 
It’s a portable fac,’ 
Sir, a portable fac’! ”’ 


“ Booklarnin’s allright, but a little horse-sense 
Cai be had without goin’ to so much expense,— 
That's to say, if you nat’rally use yore own mind, 
A very small thing, if you try it, you'll find,— 

A fac’, sir, a fac’. 

A evydunt fac’!”’ 
—Charles W. Stevenson, in Springfield Repub- 

uCan, 


a 


‘te liveth long who liveth well; 
All else is life but flung away. 
He liveth longest who can tell 
_ Of true things truly done each day. 
“lien fill each hour with what will last; 
Buy up the moments as they go. 
ie life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 
—H. Bonar. 





a 
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He faithful is, and loves his work, _ 
In star and sun and sod; 
Let me awake, nor dare to shirk 
The fellowship of God. 
—Philip H. Savage. 





The Pale Blue Cashmere Gown. 


Rie Rev. John Lawrence sat athis study table, 
im aa on his elbow, his usually busy pen held 
> re tween his fingers. He gazed far over the 
8, & trancelike expression in his thougitful 
eyes; he believed that the time was coming when 
Plains would be peopled, and, with the 
Mipatamnees which made his missionary life 
pe ay he seemed to see the church leading, 
me rod and ministering to these people. Al- 
y he had visions of a school wherein his own 
wife should be the ruling spirit; visions of a hos- 
pital, a guild-house and clubrooms, where these 
Savages might grow less savage. Even the fact 
that thus far only one poor little wooden church 
building was to be found in many miles did not 
in the least interfere with his dreams. 
How long he might have dreamed, no one 
knows, but he was recalled by a delicious voice 
calling in to him: 
“‘T am twenty-two inches around the waist, 
John, and my skirt length is forty-three. You 
know you asked me yesterday.” 
“Sure enough,” he answered, with a little 
Start, taking up the tapeline which lay conspicu- 
ously on his desk. “I must get that letter off 
today; but I’d better measure you myself. You 
probably measured with a string. That’s the 
feminine way, I believe.” 
His wife-came in, feather duster in hand, and 
as he drew the line about her waist, he dropped 
a “a upon her forehead. 
‘I hope they will send you something pretty.” 
Mrs. Lawrence burst into laughter. sits 
“The idea of anything pretty in a missionary 
box, John! Who ever heard of it? It’s against 
the nature of things. Perhaps it is wicked, but I 
have sometimes thought that they made them as 
ugly as possible. Do you remember the snuff- 
colored dressing jacket with the black fringe?” 
** Wasn’t that pretty?” he queried. “I always 
thought it was very elegant, except when the 
fringe dipped in the coffee.” 
“You dear dreamer! You don’t know what is 
pretty. You don’t see anything but your be- 
loved Sunday-school and night classes and sick 
people. A rheumatic old Indian woman is beau- 
tiful to you if—” 
‘If she is a Christian! Yes, I admit it,’ he 
said, gently; “ all of God’s creatures are beauti- 
ful to me, and one of them most beautiful,” and 
again he gave her a loving caress and resumed 
his work. 
“* Sheets, pillow cases, street suit for my wife, 
clerical suit for self, overcoat—I hate to ask for 
that, but it is such a necessity in this bleak land.” 
He read once again the frienaly letter, in 
which he had been urged to make known al) his 
needs, assuring him that they would be supplied, 
so far as possible, by a branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 
These boxes, which had so irked the pride of 
many a missionary, never offended John Law- 
rence. He gave little thought to self. His Divine 
Master had lived on alms, and his own horizon 
was too rich, too broad, for any petty egotism to 
create even a speck upon it; but he sometimes 
reflected with regret, his wife keenly disliked this 
phase of missionary life. He could not forget at 
times, that he had taken her from a luxurjous 
home; but had he not given her a greater oppor- 
tunity to do God’s work? and was she not doing 
it sweetly and uncomplainingly? He would try 
to believe that she did not care. 
In the meantime, Mrs. Lawrence was dusting 
the sitting-room, and she had come toa stand- 
still before a little ivory miniature of ‘herself, the 
price of which would almost have paid for every- 
thing in their modest home. It was made ten 
years before, when she had just finished school 
and was archly charmingin that dainty gown. 
How becoming it was, and how much he had 
admired her in it! 
** Alice, is there anything else you want? We 
are to mention everything we need, and they 
will supply us as far as possible.”’ 
“Yes,” she called, a little sarcastically, 
** please tell the n I need very much a pale blue 
cashmere gown”; and then she smiled at the 
absurdity of such a request from a missionary’s 
wife. ‘Imagine the consternation that would 
create,” she thought, “If he really would ask for 
such a thing! ”’ 
She replaced tise miniature with a sigh. Was 
it a crime to love pretty things? And would she 
ever have any again? Her trousseau was long 
ago exhausted, and now she lived and moved 
and had her being in black things and brown 
things, and all things that wouldn’t show dirt. 
Oh, dear! but—blessed afterthought!—wouldu’t 
she rather be the wife of John Lawrence, in 
black brilliantines and brown surges, than any- 
body else in the world? 


. . . . . . . . . 


The president of St. Mary’s Auxiliary was 
rapping loudly for order. She was reading a 
letter saying that the Rev. John Lawrence 
would be deeply grateful for a suit,an overcoat, 
etc. It was when she came to the overcoat that 
the confusion arose; for one lady had a rracti- 
cally new overcoat which her present coachman, 
being stout, could not wear. It was exactly the 
Rev. Mr. Lawrence’s size, but, being a surtout, she 
questioned whether it would be the correct thing 
for clerical wear. The entire auxiliary set itself 
to argue this point, when the president stopped 
them. 

**‘ Ladies, we can discuss this matter later. Let 
me finish reading this letter. ‘‘ Where was [? 
‘Sheets, pillow cases, table linen, and’—what is 
this? ‘a pale blue cashmere gown’! ” 

A pale blue cashmere gown! Had she asked 
for an automobile coat the request could not have 
produced more surprise. There was a deep 
silence. Even the president found nothing to say 
for some time. 

“ A little unusual,” she finally said. 

“* Well, I never had a pale blue cashmere gown 
in my life.” gasped some one. 

** Pale blue! So perishable!’ another said, 
feebly. 

“And cashmere! So out of style!” a third 
added. 

*¢ She must be some poor little country soul,” 
the secretary said. 

“‘ Well, whoever she is, she ought to be repri- 
manded. The idea of such worldliness ina mis- 
slonary’s wife! ”’ 

‘*He should have known better than to have 
asked for it!” 

“ The idea of our money going for a pale blue 
cashmere gown! ”’ 

So the comments went around, till everybody 
had had her say; some of them had had two or 
three *‘ says,’”’ and they were seemingly gasping 
for breath to say something even more severe, 
when a bombshell fell in their midst: 

‘* Why shouldn’t she have a pale blue cashmere 
gown? She is probably a young woman, and 
maybe has not a single pretty thing! Oh, gra- 
cious! ”’ and the speaker giew so energetic that 
she arose and stood facing them, her face rosy 
with excitement. ‘I have helped with box after 
box in this society, and never have I seen a 
really pretty thing gointo one of them! They 
are sodeadly practical. How it will wear, how it 
will wash, whether it will show dirt—I sympa- 
thize with this woman away out there among 
those Indians, dependent on us hard-hearted 
things for the little she wants. God knows,” she 
added, even more earnestly, ‘ whero they get the 
grace to sustain them intbeir work! As for this 
gown ”—her voice trembled a little—“ let us give 
itto her. Cashmere is cheap, and just imagine 
her pieasure; and do you know, I think a pretty 
gown would have a cheerful effect on both her- 
self,and her husband. Perhaps it might even con- 
vert a few more Indians!” She sat down, a little 
embarrassed by the feeling she had shown. 

“ We might make her a mother hubbard, if you 
are so bent on it,” some one said, doubtfully. 
“Made up plainly it would not cost much.” 

“But it musn’t be a mother hubbard. I 
wouldn’t doom even a woman living among the 
Indians to that! Ifwe send it at all, let it be 
pretty. Let us put our hearts into It and make 
it a beautiful surprise for her. She will probably 
expect something ugly, if she expects it at all.” 

“] con’t know why we should discriminate this 
way in favor of Mrs. John Lawrence. We have 
never doneit before.’’ A severe voice threw a 
damper on the proceedings. 


‘““Mrs. John Lawrence,” echoed another; 
“‘pray let me see that letter. Mrs. John Law- 
rence was an honor student in my class at col- 
lege in 1890, and I believe I am safe in saying 
that there is no one here who could surpass her 
in either intellect or beauty. I remember now 





crossed the room rapidly and approached the 
advocate of the blue gown. 


will make it beautiful as a dream.” 


ing a doll! 


‘*fagoting ” and exquisite accessories, the beauti- 


quently to admire and almost to caress it. 
“I hate to see it go,” said the secretary. 


kerchief into ite folds. 

“I have written this note to my dear old friend, 
and have told her what a pleasure this has 
been”; and the note, too, was pinned to the blue 
gown. And so, with little final adjustment, and 


ling and enveloped in white tissue paper, was 


Indians and the plains. 

Mrs. Lawrence came home somewhat dis- 
couraged from her sewing school one afternoon, 
to find her house in great disorder. Everything 


opening it. The street suit for which she had 
neat and serviceable. She examined it with em 
John?” 


Now, don’t say anything about your brown sack 
with the black fringe! The Auxiliary—well, you |’ 
know what I think of it! See! They have sent 
us everything, even to the last thing on the list— 
your blue cashmere gown!’ He handed her the 
box. F & 

**My pale blue cashmere gown! John Law- 
rence! You didn’t really write that, did you? 
Uh, what must they have thought?” She sank 
into a chair, pale and distressed. 

“I think the dress tells what they thought.” 
He lifted the delicate garment as if it were a 
baby. 

“Silk! Lace! Perfume! A train! John, I 
can’t believe it is mine! And I can’t help cry- 
ing! I didn’t meanit. I said itina half-joking, 
half-cynical way, never thinking you would ask 
forit. I wouldn’t have dared to ask for it,and 
see how they have repaid me for my unfaith! 
Everything is so beautiful, so dainty! There’s 
so much love in it, John! That’s what touches 
me. It means the love of women who saw in me 
only a servant of God. When you write, tell 
them this means more to me than anything that 
ever happened.” 

Late that night she sat with her old friend’s 
note. She had written a long, heart-full letter. 
She turned to her husband with moist eyes: 

“I don’t belleve I ever told you before, John; 
but it is very sweet to bea missionary’s wife.”— 
Sarah 8. Pratt, in the Living Chureb- 


_ a 


Douth’s Department. 


GEORGE WASHIN’TON’S BIBTH- 
DAY. 

You allis wrong! ’Twaz summeh when 
Gawge Washin’ton wuz bohn; 

Dey wuz birds a-singin’ in de trees, 
Dey wuz tossels on de cohn; 

An’ I recommembeh well an’ good 
Dat de flowehs wuz bloomin’ gay— 

Yit heah you comes a-makin’ out 
Dat de winteh’s his buthday! 


Don’ tell me ’bout yo’ hist’ry books! 
How come dat history, 

In speakin’ ’bout Gawge Washin’ton, 
Knows so much mo’ dan me? 

Ain’t I done nuss, an’ feed, an’ love, 
An’ raise him all dis while? 

An’ spank him when he need it too? 
An’ ain’t he my own chile? 


You’ng’s arifies lak eejiits ’bout 
His buthday bein’ col’! 

Why, I tuck ’Im out widout no wrap 
When ’e wa’n’t but fo’ weeks ol’! 
An’ would I dahed done sech a thing 

In time uv sleets an’ snows? 
De summeh wuz dat chile’s buthday! 
I tell you ’twaz! I knows. 


You youngstehs—kaze you’s been to school— 
Jes thinks you knows it all! 
*Spect you’ll be tellin’ me, fo’ long, 
I ain’t got no sense atall! 
Huh! P’raps I ain’t—it’s hahd to tell, 
But dis I sho’ kin say 
P’int blank about Gawge Washin’ton— 
De summeh’s his buthday. 
—InezC. Parker, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
— 


Washington and the Horses. 


Much of George Washington’s firm strength of 
character was due to his splendid ancestry, as 
the following little unecdote will testify: While 
reconnoitering in Westmoreland County, Va., 
one of General Washington’s officers chanced 
upon afine team of horses driven before a plow 
by a burly slave. Finer animals he had never 
seen. When his eyes had feasted on their beauty, 
he cried to the driver: 

“Hello, good fellow! I must have those 
horses. They are just such animals as I have 
been looking for.”’ 

The black man grinned, rolled up the whites of 
his eyes, put the lash to the horses’ flanks and 
turned up another furrow in the rich soil. The 
officer waited until he had finished the row; then, 
throwing back his cavalier cloak, the ensign of 
rank dazzled the slave’s eyes. 

“Better see missis! Better see missis!” he 
cried, waving-his hand to the south, where 
above the cedar growth rose the towers of 
a fine old Virginia mansion. The officer turned 
up the carriage road and soon was rapping the 
great brass knocker of the front door. Quickly 
the door swung on its ponderous hinges, and a 
grave, majestic-looking woman confronted the 
visitor with an alr of inquiry. 

“Madame,” said the officer, doffing his cap, 
and overcome by her dignity, “I have come to 
claim your horses in the name of the govern- 
ment.” 

* My horses?” said she, bending upon him a 
pair of eyes born to command. “ Sir, you cannot 
have them. My crops are out and I need my 
horses in the field.” 

“I am sorry,” said the officer, ‘‘ but I must 
have them, madame. Such are the orders of my 
chief.” 

“ Your chief? Who is your chief, pray?” she 
demanded with restrained warmth. 

“‘ The commander of the American army—Gen. 
George Washington,” replied the other, squaring 
his shoulders and swelling with pride. A smile 
of triumph softened the sternness of the woman’s 
handsome features. ‘* Tell George Washington,” 
said she, “that his mother says he cannot have 
her horses.” 

With a humble apology, the officer turned 
away, convinced that he had found the source 
of his chief’s decision and self-command. And 
did Washington order his officer to return and 
make his mother give up her horses? No; he 
listened to the report in silence, then, with one 
of his rare smiles, he bowed his head.—L. R. 
McCabe, in St. Nicholas. 


The Soldier Ant. 

The lion is the king of beasts, but all of his 
magnificent strength apd ferocity would avail 
him nothing when he faces a mere ant. But this 
ant is not the usual kind which peacefully goes 
about its domestic duties day by day. It is the 
terrible driver, or soldier ant, said to be the most 
invincible creature in the world. 

M. Coillard, a French missionary in the Barotse 
Valley of South Central Africa, thus writes of 
these terrors there: 

«One sees them busy in innumerable battalions 
ranked and disciplined, winding along like a 
broad black ribbon of watered silk. Whence 
come they? Where are they going? Nothing 
‘can stop them, nor can any object change their 
route. If it is an inanimate object they turn 














venomously, 

the attack, while the main army 
“I will gladly help you with the gown, and we | nesslikeand silent. Is the obstacle a trench or 
a stream of water, then they form themselves at 
How quickly the idea became infectious! | its edge into a compact mass. Isthisa deliber- 
Everybody offered to do something or to give | ate assembly? Probably, for soon the mass stirs 
something. It was almost as delightful as dress- | and moves on, crosses the trench or stream and 
continues in its incessant and mysterious march. 
St. Mary’s Auxiliary had turned out many a | A multitude of these soldiers are sacrificed for 
box, but never had anything aroused such inter- | the common good, and these legions, which know 
est as this new bit of work. It became a fad; | not what is to de beaten, pass over the corpses 
with its silken linings, its dainty frills of lace, its | of these victims to their destination.” 


**Good! My dear, the Auxiliaryis always good. 3 


. Crowding one on top of the other to 
passes on busi- 


Against these tiny enemies no man or band of 


ful Empire gown lay complete. The Auxiliary | men, no lion or tiger, noreven a herd of ele- 
women who were packing the box stopped fre- | phants can do anything but hurriedly get out of 
the way. Among the Barotse natives a favorite 
form of capital punishment is to coat the victim 
“It has done us more good than anything we | with grease and throw him before the advancing 
ever did. What a lovely idea it was!” the treas- | army of soldier ants. . The quickness with which 
urer said. ‘I don’t begrudge the moneyat all.”.| the poor wretch is dispatched is; marvelous, 
“* Let me fasten this in.» Some one bent over| when it is considered that each ant can do 
the gown and tacked jin a little sachet of violet. | nothing more than merely tear out # small -par- 
“And I must slip this handkerchief into its | ticle of flesh and carry it off. Yet in a surpris- 
bosom ”’; another deftly tucked an embroidered | ingly short time the writhing victim will have 
been changed into a skeleton.—Golden Penny. 


a 





The Meaning of Mummy. 
It was in a Philadelphia public school the other 


pats of admiration, the blue. gown, soft and rust-| 4@y that a class in spelling was going over a 
lesson in words of two syllables. One of the 
put into its individual box, and shipped away, | V°Tds was “mummy.” “Children,” said the 
with more practical things, to the land of the | Scher, “ how many of you know the meaning of 
the word ‘mummy?’” After a long silence one 
little girl raised her hand. 


‘* Well, Maggie? ” 
‘* It means yer mother.” ‘ 
The teacher pointed out her mistake, and ex- 


was covered with clothes, it seemed. The box | Plained fully the meaning of the word. Pres- 
had come, and her husband had lost no time in | ently the word “ poppy ” had to be spelled. 


‘** Who ‘knows what ‘poppy’ means?” asked 


asked confronted her from the bookease; {dark, | the teacher. 


The same littlé girl raised her hand, this time 


thusiasm. ‘“ They were so good, weren’t they, | brimful of confidenca,, « 
\ “ Well, what’s the answer, Maggie? ”, 


“It means a man mummy,” replied the child. 


> 





A Juvenile Toreador. 


There was an accident yesterday, shortly after 
the close of a novillada at the Plaza Mexico 
that came near resulting in the death of a few: 
young hopefuls who took it into their heads that 
they would like to join in the national sport. 
Shortly after the crowd left the ring a half 
dozen young boys of ages ranging from twelve to 
fifteen years got down into the bull ring to play 
bull fight. One of the number thought the game 
was too slow, so while the ring attendants were 
busy about other work he entered the pen where 
bulls were confined and slyly let one of them into 
the ring. 

With a mad rush the big, black bull entered 
the ring. One of the little boys had been using 
his plush linen cape for a capa in his ‘plays with 
the other boys, and he was near the door when 
the bull entered. Although one of the opposite 
gates was open, the bul! made no effort to get 
away, but rushed at the boy with the cape. 

There was but one thing for the boy to do, 
and he did it. With all the knowledge which he 
had gained by watching the matadors in the ring, 
he let the bull charge the cape. But his arms 
were too short, and the bull struck him a hard 
blow, knocking the little fellow fully fifty feet, 
and tearing his shoulder with his horn. The 
angry bull then turned his attention to the red 
cape. 

When the other boys saw the bull charging 
them they fled for the fence and climbed to 
safety, where they watched the bul) tearing the 
cape. Finally it occurred to one of the older boys 
that by all charging for the bull he might possi- 
bly be scared away from the prostrate body of 
the injured lad. So with clubs and boards they 
drove the bull from the ring. They gave their 
attention to the bull none too quickly, for he had 
tired of pawing and stamping the cape, and was 
making forthe boy. 

When the doctors gct their workin on the 
little fellow, whose name is Angel Morelos, they 
found that the wound was the only thing of con- 
sequence, and that, although the boy was sense- 
less from the blow, there was nothing of a really 
dangerous nature to fear from the accident, as 
the hurt was a flesh wound.—Mexican Herald. 


Historical. 


——A ‘walnut Chippendale, ball and claw- 
foct ’’ chair with a curious history has been sold 
by L. Leinbach of Gilbertsville, Pa., to H. G. 
Shull, a Germantown collector of antiques, de- 
spite the wish of the first owner that the chair 
should never be owned by any one not named 
Leinbach. Thechair was one of those used in 
the Colonial Assembly, and was bought from 
the State by J. L. Leinbach, a member of the 
Assembly, for $5. Before he died he expressed 
the wish that the chair should be the property of 
the eldest son ofeach generation of Leinbachs, 
and he specially enjoined his descendants never 
to allow the chair to become the possession of 
any woman, lest itshould pass out of the Lein- 
bach ownership. 

— The new issue of British florins bears on 
the obverse a figure of Britannia, for which Miss 
Susan Hicks-Beach, daughter of the recent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, posed. The 
Duchess of Portsmouth has been the Britannia 
on all British copper coins since Charles IJ. Mrs. 
Martha Washington used to beam from the 
United States Treasury notes, sometimes alone 
in her maternal glory, and at others in ;company 
with President George Washington. A century 
ago the Rothschilds similarly adorned their notes 
with the benevolent face of Baroness de Koths- 
child, and in 1897 the State Baak of Budapest en- 
graved the radiant countenance of Mme. Luise 
Blaha, the prima donna, on {its thousand golden 
notes. 

—The American flag was named Old Glory 
in 1831 by a Salem (Mass.) skipper named William 
Driver. He was at that time captain of the brig 
Charles Doggett. Captain Driver was a success- 
ful deep-sea sailor, and was preparing the brig 
for a voyage to the Southern Pacific. The story 
is told by the compiler of the genealogical me- 
moir of the Driver family, Harriet Cooke. Just 
before the brig left Salem a young man at the 
head of a party of friends saluted Captain Driver 
on the deck of the Doggett, and presented him 
with a large and beautifully made American flag. 
It was done up in stops, and when sent aloft and 
broke out to the air Captain Driver christened it 
“Qld Glory.” He-took it to the South Pacific, 
and years after, when old age forced him to re- 
linguish the sea, he treasured the flag. Captain 
Driver removed to Nashville, Tenn., in 1837, and 
died there in 1886. On Feb. 27, 1862, when Brig- 
adier-General Nelson’s wing of the Union army 
appeared in Nashville, Captain Driver presented 
it to the general to be hoisted on the Capitol. It 
was run up, and the captain himself did the 
hoisting. He watched it through the night, and 
a heavy wind coming up, he took it down and 
sent a new flagin its place. It is now on exhi- 
bition at the rooms of the Essex Institute, Salem. 

—Itis a matter of history that the entire 
coinage of the Confederate States consisted of 
four half-dollar pieces. The obverse side had a 
goddess of liberty (same as United States coins) 
in an arc of thirteen stars, in her right hand a 
shield of conventional design, with “ Liberty” 
thereon, and below the date—1861. On the re- 
verse side was an American shield beneath a 
Liberty cap, the Union containing seven stars— 
representing the seven seceding States—the 
whole surrounded by a wreath; at the left cotton 
in bloom, at the right sugarcane. The legend 
was “Confederate States of America.” In the 
exergue, ‘“ Half Dol.” The borders were milled 
and the edge was serrated. 4 

— Itis said that Eva, a daughter of Dermot 
MacMurrough, the King of Leinster, who brought 
the English to Ireland, married Richard de Clare, 
Earl of Pembroke, known as Strongbow, and that 
@ grandson eleven generations distant was Ed- 
ward IV. of England, from whom the present 
King’s descent is traceable. 


Brilliants. 




















My neighbor hath a little field, 

Small store of wine its presses yield, 
And truly but a slender hoard 

Its harvest brings for barn or board. 
Yet though a hundred fields are mine, 
Fertile with olive, corn and vine; 
Though autumn piles my garners high, 
Still for that little field I sigh, 

For ah! methinks no otherwhere 








that she married a missionary enthusiast and 
went out to those wilds cheerfully.” The speaker 


aside and pass on. If it ts living, they assail it 


Is any field so good and fair. 


Small though it be, ’t is better far 
Than all my fruitful vineyards are, 
Amid whose plenty sad I pine— 
Ah, would that little field were mine! * 


Large knowledge void of and rest 
And wealth with pining care possest. 
These by my fertile lands are meant. 
That little field is called Content. 

—Robert Trowbridge, in Scribner’s. 


Oh, the dear, delightful sound 

Of the drops that.to the ground 

From the eaves rejoicing run 

In the February sun! 

Drip, drip, drip, they slide and slip 

From the icicle’s bright tip, 

Till they melt the sullen snow 

ry oo garden bed below. 

” me! what is all this drum ” 

Cries the crocus, “I am coming! Hae 
—Cecelia Thaxter. 


May be in His more human weariness 

Came little things to minister and bless; 

To touch Him in an humble way, to please. 
Perhaps came little earthly memories; 

The simple stir of Nazareth’s sun-washed street; 
The busy sound of Mary’s housewife feet; 

A pattern of leaf shadows at the door; 

The scene of fresh curled shavings on the floor. 
—S. H. Kemper, in McClure’s Magazine. 


They might not need me— 
Yet they might— 

1’ll let my heart be 

Just in sight. 


A smile so small 
As mine, might be 
Precisely their 


Necessity. Emily Dickinson. 


-— Gems of Thought. 


. ----Do not emphasize your own virtues by en- 
larging on the failings of others.—Felix G. Prime. 
----Be strong and ofa good ‘courage, fear not, 
nor be afraid - for the Lord thy God, He 
it isthat doth go with thee; He will not fail thee, 
nor forsake thee.—Deut. 31:6. 

----Blot out as far as possible all the disagree- 
ables of life; they will come, but they will grow 
larger when you remember them; and the con- 
stant thought of the facts of meanne-s will only 
tend to make you more familiar with them.—Our 
Companion. 

---- Reverence for age is a fair test of the vigor 
of youth.—Charles Kingsley. , 
----Almighty God, our Light in darkness, our 
Strength in weakness, our Hope in sinfulness, 
and our Eternal Home, be unto us merciful, long- 
suffering, and patient, that we who be slow of 
growth may hope to come at last to Thy like- 
hess; and, being upheld by Thee, may by Thy 
mercy go ffom strength to strength, until, 
through the waste and dreariness, through the 
joy and duty of this earthly life having safely 
passed, we through the fullness of Thy mercy 
may come into the land of the eternal peace. 
Amen.—George Dawson. 

----Here is a silent, sad humanity, waiting to be 
redeemed; here are homes to be purified, chil- 
dren to be saved from ignorance and vice; 
prisons to be emptied, churches to be filled:—Go 
snd do your part to have it done!—Bishop Harris 

----No one can tell the unending power for 
good which each of us may have in our homes, 
among our fellow-men, by faith in them—how far 
we can strengthen their feeble desire for God and 
all good. Care, then, for the soul of people, and 
for the soul of what they do, as well as of what 
they are.—Henry Wilder Foote. 

---“‘If you would increase your happiness 
and prolong your life, forget your neighbor’s 
faults.” 

----God does not give excellence to men but as 
the reward of labor.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

----“* The art of life is to know how to enjoy a 
little and to endure much.” 

---- The ignorant and vulgar think that a man 
wants spirit if he does not insult and triumph 
over them; this is a good mistake.— Hazlett. 

---- Patience and resignation are the pillars of 
human peace on earth.—Young. 














Rotes and Queries. 


SEED Duty.—B.”: Canary seed, which is 
botanically a grass seed, but is used principally 
as a bird food, and which is not known com- 
mercially as grass seed, is not free of duty under 
the provision in paragraph 656, tariff act of July 
24,1897, for “grass seeds . - not specially 
provided for,” but is dutiable under paragraph 
254 of said act, covering “seeds of all kinds not 
specially enumerated.”’ 

RUSSIAN SYMPATHY.—" F. L. T.”: During 
the civil war, a Russian fleet under Admiral 
Lesoffsky spent 3 winter in New York harbor 
and the admiral admitted to Thurlow Weed, 
among others, that he had orders directing him 
toreport for duty to President Lincoln under 
certain circumstances—if Great Britain and 
France should recognize the independence of 
the Confederate States. It was largely as a 
recognition of Russia’s attitude during the war 
that the United States later took Alaska off her 
hands, 

THE TURBINE ENGINE.—“S. K.”: The prin- 
ciple is practically that of a screw. Upon a 
shaft are arranged a series of blades or fans, the 
whole inclosed in a properly shaped box; steam 
is admitted to the box, and impinges directly 
upon tbe blades, causing them to move and so to 
revolve the shaft. The blades are placed ut an 
angle to the axis of the shaft, the steam is ad- 
mitted so that it acts af once upon them, and 
when its fullest expansion has been attained it 
escapes in a manner to retard the revolution of 
the shaft as little as possible. There is no crank 
and no piston or eccentric in a steam turbine. 
The principle is that of the water turbine, modi- 
fied to meet the different requirements of use. 

THE NEw EXPLOSIVE.—‘ Vera”: Itis pow- 
dered aluminum mixed with nitrate of ammonia 
and put upon the market under the name of 
“ammonal.” This explosive is said to be one of 
the surest and safest known, as it cannot be ex- 
ploded by friction or blow, while otherwise con- 
taining all requisites of an explosive. 

BLOWING OUT A FusgE.—“N.”: If a steam 
engine is overloaded, it will stop and refuse to 
work, although the full pressure of steam may 
impinge upon the piston, and not cause any dan- 
ger. On the other hand, says the Electrical Re- 
view, a motur when overloaded, tries its best to- 
do the work thrown uponit. Ifit cannot run at 
full speed, it willrun at whatever speed it can. 
As the speed decreases, the current through the 
motor incre.ses, and the motor adjusts itself to 
that speed at which the turaing effort is sufficient 
to causerotation and do the work. The current 
which will flow through a motor when it is stand- 
ing stillisin almost all cases far in excéss of 
that which the motor is designed to carry; and, 
indeed, in a well-designed motor a current ‘dan- 
gerous for the motor will be reached before the 
motor has been stalled. The effect of this 
heavy current on the motor, if allowed to con- 
tinue, is to heat the windings to a dangerous de- 
gree and destroy the insulation, possibly setting 
it on fire; and it isto prevent this occurrence, 
whether due to careless handling of the car or to 
unexpected causes, that the fuses are.used. A 
fuse is simply a short piece of wire of such size 
that it will be melted by a current which, if al- 
lowed to flow through the motor for any time, 
will damage it. When a fuse blows, then, it 
simply means that one of the safety devices on 
the car has operated to prevent damage to the 
motor. The melting of the fuse opens the circult 
and cuts off the current from the motor. To 
protect the car, the fuse is inclosed in a fireproof 
box. 














Earliest Green Onions. 

The John A. Salzer Seed Company, La Crosse, 
Wis., always have something new, something 
valuable. This year they offer among their new 
money-making vegetables, an Earliest Green 
Eating Onion. It isa winner, Mr. Farmer. Try 
it for 1904. Just send this notice and ten cents in 
stamps to them, and get sufficient Carrots, 
Celery, Onions, Lettuce, Cabbages, Radishes and 
Flower Seed to grow bushels of flowers and lots 
and lots of vegetables, together with their great 
catalog, which is sent you free. F. P. 


Used fer Years—Nething Equal te it. 
: Blyth, Ont., July 2, 1903. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt.: 


for years and I never found anything as good. It 
is @ remedy one ought to keep in the house all the 
time. Please send me a copy of your “ Treatise 
on the Horse and His Diseases” and oblige, 
very truly yours, Alex. Hamm. 

Of all inventions that have come to lighten the 
burden of heavy work incidental to rn life, 





| Donets valued more highly than the cream separ- 


ator. The “De Laval’? was the original separ- 
ator and has always maintainedea reputation for 
being a unique and first-class improvement. 
For efficiency and durability it ranks high among 
its many competitors and proves itself? a rare 
boon to its possessors. The De Laval re- 
places the wearisome drudgery of former years 
with speedy and satisfying service and fills every 
need in the line of dairy industry. 


Gombault’s Caustic Balsam wi 
oar will not scar or 





Home Dressmaking. 
Hints by av Mabon. 
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4666 Circular Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 





om 
4666 Blouse Eton, 
32 to 40 burs. 
Circular Skirt. 4665. 
To be Tucked or Gathered. 
Full skirts, that are confined over the hips yet take 
soft and graceful folds below, made the latest shown 
and can be relied upon as the favorites of the coming 
season. This one is circular and is arranged in smal} 
tucksat the upper portion that give a yoke effect, but 
is left plain at the front, so avoiding unbecoming full- 
ness. The model is made of tan-colored foulard fig- 
ured with brown and white, and is trimmed with 
folds of the material stitched with corticelli silk, but 
all the fashionable clinging materials are admirable 
and trimming can be applique of any sort, littie bias 
frills of the material or anything that may be pre- 
ferred. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 10 yards 21 inches wide, 8 yards 27 inches wide 
or 53 yards 44 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4665, is cut in sizes for a@ 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 





Blouse Eten. 4666. 


The Eton is made with fronts and back and is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. Over it 
is arranged the yoke collar, which droops over the 
shoulders, and buth neck and front edges are finished 
with a shaped band overlaid with pointed tabs. The 
belt is full and arranged over the lower edge, closing 
with the coat at thefront. The sleeves are made ip 
one piece each, are tucked above the wrists and are 
held by the cuffs, the pointed bands concealing the 
seams. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 2j yards 27 inches wide 
or 24 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4666, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








AN 
ilitary 
Coat, 12 to 16 rears, 


Girl’s Costume. 4667. 

The waist is laid in narrow perpendicular tucks 
that form the yoke, and again in wider horizontal 
ones above the belt, and is gathered at the waist line 
and arranged over a body lining that can be cut away 
beneath the yoke when a transparent effect is de- 
sired. The bertha is circular and cut in deep handker- 
chief points at the front, back and shoulders, and is 
eminently graceful. The sleeves are made in two 
portions each, the upper ones tucked, the under ones 
full, and are gathered into straight cuffs. The skirt 
is straight, tucked in two groups of three each, and 
gathered at the belt. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 84 yards 27 inches wide, 7 yards 32 inches wide 
or 53 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4667, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 


8 to 14 years. 





Misses’ Military Coat. 4668. 
To be Made Single or Double Breasted,With Plain 
or Full Sleeves and With or Without Cape. 

The coat is made with fronts and backs and is fitted 
by means of shoulder, under-arm and centre-back 
seams, the under-arm seams being left open for a 
short distance at the lower edgeto provide flare. The 
cape is circular and is rendered specially graceful 
by the plaits, which are stitched fora part of their 
length only. The full sleeves are made in one piece 
each, gathered and held by the cuffs, but the plain 
ones are made in regulation coat style. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yarcs 27 inches wide, 2} yards 44inches wide 
or 23 yards 52 inches wide when cape is used; 3 yards 
27, 24 yards 44 or 1§ yards 52 inches wide when cape is 
omitted. 








aN | - d 
4669 Infant's Coat, 4870 Blouse or Shirt 
one size. Waist, 32 to 42 bust. 


Infant’s Coat with Shirred Cape. 4669. 

Long coats that are handsome and simple in one 
alwaysare in demand for the wee babies who must 
be kept warm while they breathe the fresh, pure air. 
This one, includes a novel cape that is shirred to give 
ayoke effect, and is adapted to various materiais, 
but is shown in ivory henrietta with the cape en 
riched with motifs of heavy lace. For greater 
warmth it is interlined with wool wadding and lined 
with white China silk. Bengaline, silk, bedford cord 
and all the materials used for infants’ coats are, how- 
ever, appropriate and the cape can be of the same, or 
contrasting material as preferred. 

The coat is made with a shallow yoke and skirt por- 
tions that are gathered and joined to its lower edge. 
The sleeves are fall and are gathered into wrist- 
bands, and the cape is circular, shirred on indicated 
lines and arranged over a plain foundation which 
serves to regulate the fullness. At the neck edge is a 
narrow frill. 

The quantity of material required is 5} yards 21 
inches wide, 4% yards 27 inches wide or 2§ yards 44 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4659, is cut in one size only. 





Blouse or Shirt Waist. 4670. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The waist consists of fronts, centre front, back and 
sleeves, with fitted waist and sleeve linings that can 
be used or omitted as preferred. The centre front 
is plain and is stitched to the right front, hooked over 
Onto the left beneath the tuck, so making the closing 
invisible. The sleeves are tucked to be snug above 
the elbows and form full puffs below, the centre 
tucks being extended to the cuffs,so giving the line 
that is so notable a feature of the season. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4g yards 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 Inches wide 
or % yards 44 inches wide, with 1} yards of banding 5 
inches wide to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4670, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue 0: 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name'‘and address ‘distinctly. Mail orders filled 








Gentlemen—I must say that Kendall’s Spavin 





Cure is the best I have ever usec. I have used it 


promptly. Address MassaCB.“ETTS PLCUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


The High-Grade Horse Stable. 


The ideal stable should have the horses 
facing north to obtain even temperature, it 
should not be too large soas to keep the ani- 
mal heat under control, and not have the 
stable temperature either materially raised 
or lowered when haif a dozen animals are 
either taken out or brought in. The venti- 
lation should be perfect and as strong as 
possible up to the iniquitous “ draught ”’ 
point. Let the ceiling be as high as von- 
venient, and if the wise builder has left an 
inch or so open all around the upper edge, 
where the stablemen cannot stop it up, all 
the better. No matter where the ventila- 
tion comes from, get it, and here comes in 
the weak link—the uncontrollable desire of 
the stablemen to keep the place too hot, 
much too hot, neglecting the horse for the 
comfort and convenience of the humans. 

Drainage is another essential. It is idle 
to discuss drainage methods and facilities, 
simply because all are good if properly at- 
tended to; their efficacy all depends on the 
man. One of the great troubles of the 
stable architect and of the amateur owne! 
who puts his finger in the specification pie, 
is that they will persist in planning the 
drainage as if to be operated by the most 
efficient set of men in the world, instead of 
passably inefficient. Given sloping stalls 
and gutter, what can be better than the 
world-old central open cistern which holds 
the accumulations of say twenty-four hours, 
and overflows when full, compelling atten- 
tion. This, with free flushing of gutters, 
either direct from the faucet or by pre- 
meditated automatic direction of all horse 
toilet and wagon or carriage washings and 
sluicing, should be sufficient fur all prac- 
tical purposes. 

Hayracks are obsolete, the hay being fed 
from the floor these days. Mangers and 
troughs should be interchangeable, to ad- 
mit taking out, scrubbing and sunning. 
There should be abundance of water, not 
standing to be fouled, but fed from buckets 
(used for no other purpose), and especially 
should horses be watered the last thing at 
night. For working hours, use the ** clock ” 
feeding system instead of feeding a horse 
and then jumping him into the shafts be- 
fore his mouth is empty. Hay should not 
be kept over the stable when there is facil- 
ity for keeping it elsewhere, as it accumu- 
lates odor like tea or butter. Neither should 
men’s sleeping quarters be abovea stable 
where it can be avoided; a horse does not 
thrive when sleeping under the sounding 
board of a cheap Harlem fiat. 

Stall division should not go to the floor, 
but an inch or so should give base venti- 
lation, sending odor upward, and keeping 
the feet and legs cool. The partitions can 
otherwise be built solid, and should not be 
too high to permit horses to see each other. 
A stalled horse gets very lonely staring 
hours at a blank wall, which is enough to 
drive a strong man to dring or suicide. No 
wonder the animal makes close friends with 
acat,a goat, or whatever living thing he 
can attract for companionship. In other 
cases the English “‘ bail ’’ separation is good 
—two planks dovetailed, hung down from 
rafters, by ropes or chains at head or foot, 
ending a foot and a half from the ground, 
the upper edge being not less than four feet 
and ahalf. These separate horses effectu- 
ally and, what is more, are apt to cure stall 
kickers. 

No stable has any business to smell un- 
duly strong. If it does, it 1s either badly 
constructed or badly kept, generally the 
latter. An automobile house should smell 
worse than a horse stable. The trouble is 
that thousands go for building and equip- 
ment, and only tens for wages, although it 
must be admitted that with the bulk of 
help today, stable and otherwise, it seems 
a case of the help getting all he can, and 
doing as littleas he can; the old honored 
principle of taking a pride in one’s work 
seems dead and passed. Still a good man 
can make a poor stable more healthful and 
more effective than a poor man can keep a 
perfectly equipped stable, and one is ever 
reaching for the higher attribute. Never- 
theless, if the horse is thin, lame, or gen- 
erally amiss, look first into stable sur- 
roundings, then into the help, then into the 
food, not forgetting the realm of perqui- 
sites! That, however, is another story. 
Food should be varied. Not oats and hay, 
year in and year out, but scores of changes 
which commonsense or experience suggests. 
It is to be regretted that so many horse 
owners and stablemen get intoarut. They 
have been accustomed todo things this or 
that way for so long thata change never oc- 
curs to them, and, what is worse still, when 
any idea is brought to their notice they take 
it asa direct insult, possibly as reflecting 








MAKING THE LAST CALL FOR OFFERS 
ORD OF WHICH ALREADY NEARLY 


GEORGE H. GURLER, VICE-PRESI- 


DENT OF THE ELGIN BOARD 
OF TRADE, 


BOARD OF TRADE AT ELGIN, ILL., IN THE WORLD'S GREATEST BUTTER-PRODUCING DISTRICT, WHOSE SALES DETERMINE THE PRODUCTS MARKET VALUE. 


CREAMERY MEN AND BUYERS WHO HAVE TAKEN AN 
ACTIVE PART IN THE PROCEEDINGS. 





SALE DAY OF THE BOARD OF TRADE A FEW MINUTES BEFORE THE CLOSING OF THE CALL FOR OFFERS AND BIDS. 


WHERE PRICES OF BUTTER ARE FIXED FOR THE WORLD. 


1000 Main St., Brocktor | ;, 


J. C. KEITH 


ass, 
Auction and Commission [)+-), 


Horses, Mules aii Pov je, 


and manufacturer of Carriages, Way, 


and Horse Goods of every descr 


Auction Sales every Friday at (0. ». 
PRIVATE SALES DAI! 
We carry a stock of single and « 


carts, farm and team wagons, aid hay. 7 
est stock of harness o 3 
a and sell at the lowest prices 
al 


any conce; . 


regular end spring Boston style 1m) 


All correspondence cheerfully and 
answered. 





HUSBAND"AND WIFE 


Farm from June, 1904, with every facili: 

able them to acquire practical know), 
farming. Location desired near some s; 
periment Station. Address with full pai: 


ACCOMMODATIO’'S 


WANTED. 
require by { 
accommoda 


ANGLO-INDIAN, 
Care P.O. Bex 1985, Boston, }i;,.. 





SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 


of good quality, in calf to one of the yr: 
Scotch sires of the period, and a fey 


HIGH-CLASS BULLS 
or sale at prices you can stand. 
Shropshire Rams and Ewe; 


of greatest individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


Rapommpentine in America of ALFRED MANSELL 


Co., College Hill, Shrewsbury, Englani 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada 





L. & TAYLOR, SECRETARY OF THE 
ELGIN BOARD OF 
TRADE. 


FOR SALE 


mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and s th 


y 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves evr. 


; with very little work paced 5 miles from 2. ix 
1 


pany 

to 2-214 in one afternoon. Will take promising ¢ty; 
colt as part payment. 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 


Any one wanting something 


J. W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, 1). 








upon the lack of thought which they ac- 
knowledge, but none the less resent.—New 
York Post. ar A 


Hot-Fitting ot Shoes. 


The practice of hot-fitting is very destruct- 
ive. Burning the sole will, in time, par- 
tially destroy the sensitive lamine, and 
impairs the membraneous lining under- 
neath the coffin bone, as well as closing the 
pores of the horn, causing the hoof to be- 
come hard, dry and brittle. It also impedes, 
toa certain extent,as a neceasary conse- 
quence, the healthy growth of the hoof. 

The advocates of the hot-fitting present 
many reasons for the furtherance of the 
practice. It is alleged that shoes cannot 
be fitted so rapidly nor so closely by any 
means other than that of hot-fitting; and 
this is generally true, for by this means, the 
hoof is burned to correspond with the in- 
equalities which occur on the surface of the 
shoe, until the latter is thoroughly im- 
bedded in thehorn. On the other hand, 
however, this fusing of the horn is in op- 
position to its right growth and operation, 
and is the prolific source of many evils and 
abuses. Horn being a non-conductor of 
heat, is slowly affected by it, and it is 
said that three minutes burning of the 
lower face uf t1e sole is necessary to pro- 
duce any indication of increase of tempera- 
ture on its upper surface. This isa fallacy, 
as I have proven many times, by operating 
upon green specimens, with soles of varied 
thickness, in which case, the soles of ordi- 
nary depth were penetrated by the heat, 
when heated shoes were applied for the time 
specified, and the sensitive sole was found 
to be scorched as well as the lamine, in 
its connections with the sole, burned and 
charred. 

In the living subject these effects would 
have wrought serious results. They have 
convinced me that the foot of a horse may 
in no sense be compared to an inanimate 
block of wood, which may be charred or 
carved as caprice may dictate. And because 
it is not, and because it is filled with life 
and feeling, the necessity which there is of 
thought, care and skill] to be exercised in 
regard to it, is pointed out to us. The 
economy of labor attained in the process of 
hot-fitting than by cold, that is no argument 
against the expedience of the latter; as 
much or more might be said of any other 
part of the work.—C. W. Brodhead, Mont- 
rose, Pa. 








How Elgin Fixes the Price of Butter. 


It isa curious and remarkable fact that 
Elgin, a little town in Illinois, virtually dic- 








Gombault’s 


Caustic 


Balsam 


The Worlds Greatest and Surest 


Veterinary Remedy 
HAS IMITATORS BUT NO COMPETITORS I 


SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE. 


Supersedes All Cautery or Fir- 
ing. Invaluable asa 





for 


We 
Balsam will produce more actual resujtg than a whole 
bottle of any liniment or spavin mixéure ever made 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Write for testimonials showing what the most 
nent horsemen say of it. 


tee that one tablespoonful of Caustic 


romi 


Price, $1.50 per bottle. 


Sold by druggists, or sent by express, 
with full directions for its use. 


The Aoontes Standard 
VETERI. Y REMEDY 
Always Reliable. 





SAFE FOR ANYONE TO USE. 


CAUSTIC BALSAM IS THE BEST 

Your Gombault’s Caustic Balsam is the best 
liniment I know of. I have bought four bot- 
tles for my neighbors, and two for myself. I 
have cured a sweenied horse with the Balsam. 
—Louis Miller, Sharon, Wis. 


Sole A 


The 


TORONTO, ONT. 





Sure in Results. 


land, O.: 
I have used your GOMBAULT’S CAUS- 
TIC BALSAM with good results several 
different times and can say it is the best 
vlistering liniment I ever used. 
J. T. HAMKER. 


ts for the United States and Ganada. 
wrence-Williams Co. 


OGLEVELAND, OHIO. 


tates the price of butter for the world. 
Elgin, which has a population of less than 
twenty-five thousand, is noted for the ex- 
cellence of the watches, as well as of the 
butter, it makes. The market rate of the 
dairy product is fixed in a peculiar way 
every week by the Elgin Board of Trade, an 
organization with 236 members, represent- 
ing 470 creameries, where butter is pro- 
duced. The board meets every Monday noon 
with about one hundred and fifty persons 
present, some being men with butter to 
sell and others being buyers—representa- 
tives of firms in New York, Chicago and 
other cities. The creamery men offer for 
sale various lots of their commodity, and 
bids are made for these by the would-be 
purchasers. The secretary of the board re- 
cords, on a blackboard, each bid, and just 
before 2.30 P. M., when, according to rule, 
the bidding closes, calls for final bids and 
asks each seller if he accepts the bid made 
for his butter. Some ofthe sellers accept, 
others decline, and all the transactions are 
put on record. Then the quotation com- 
mittee, composed of five members, retires to 
an adjoining room, considers the prices bid 
and,those demanded, and also the condition 
of the market, of the cattle, of the pastures, 
etc., and soon reports to the open board 
what in its judgment is a fair price for 
butter. The figure so determined is ac- 
cepted without demur and prevails for the 
remainder of the week. On this basis pui- 
chases are made for both domestic and 
foreign markets. 

Why the action of this board of trade 
should have so much influence on the world 
market will be understood when it is stated 
that the Elgin district in 1902 produced 45,- 
121,360 pounds of butter, valued at $10,- 
887,784, together with 5,847,408 pounds of 
cheese, worth $467,792. During thirty-one 
years of the board’s existence its members 
made a total of 587,989,045 pounds of butter 
and 193,631,354 pounds of cheese, the value 
of both these aggregates being $147,361,251. 
Although the home demand for Elgin butter 
is very large, much is exported, and it has a 
high reputation abroad. No doubt the ac- 
tive work of the board of trade has been 
largely instrumental in improving the 
quality as well as in increasing the quan- 
tity of this product in that section, and 
giving it a standing which permits the ask- 
ing of good prices. The board’s affairs 
were never more efficiently managed than 
by its present officers—president John 
Newman, vice-president George H. Gurler 
and secretary L. S. Taylor.—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 
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Wars and Rumors War. 


Those who were looking for universal 
peace will receive no encouragement from 
the fact that another war in which Asiatics 
will take part is threatened. The Turks, 
taking an example from the celerity of 
Japan, are ready to attack Bulgaria while 
that country is still unprepared for conflict, 
and the Balkans may be the scene of great 
barbarity and bloodshed, for the followers 
of the Sultan are merciless fighters. The 
sick man of Europe wants to stay where he 
is, and does not want to be crowded out of 
a peninsula which the Bulgarians regard as 
theirown. They resent the cruelty of the 
Turks in Macedonia, and they have good 
reason to oppose this barbarity of the Otto- 
man. 

If the promised encounter takes place 
without European intervention, Bulgaria 
will be beaten, undoubtedly. But the 
weaker power should be protected by those 
who really have no direct part in the quar- 
rel, for it would be despicable to allow the 
unspeakable Turk to destroy the Bulgarian 
principality. Still, if it is possible, arbi- 
tration should be tried, for with two long 
wars in progress at the same time, the 
peace of the world might be endangered. 

If the! Japanese have the staying powers 
of the Russians, the war already begun will 
not be a short one, even though the nation 
ruled by the Czar has met with. some dis- 
couraging defeats at the outset. It took a 
year to drive the Russians out of Sebasto- 
pol, and they have lost none of their stub- 
bornness in the last four orifive decades. It 
is said their unpreparedness was due to the 
Czar’s desire for peace, but now that the 
war is on they will make strenuous and per- 
sistently continuous efforts to be the victors 
in the end. 

The Japanese have shown remarkable 
skill and courage in making their attacks 
so far, but itis yet to be shown whether 
they can keep up the speed with which 
they surprised the world. Early victories 
sometimes make people over-confident, and 
this, we hope, will not be the case with the 
valiant little ‘‘ Japs.’’ They have plenty of 
pluck, there is no doubt, but their enduring 
qualities have not yet been fully tested in 
a struggle with one of the great military 
nations. They have begun well, but they 
must remember that the race is not always 





to the swift, and that Russia is not China. 





They must learnto labor and to wait and 
not to depend too much on sudden on- 
slaughts. 

Japan’s wish to fortify the coast of 
Corea, opposite the island of Tsu Shima, 
if Japan’s supremacy on the Corean penin- 
sula is recognized, seems to be-a reason- 
able one, though Russia demands the neu- 
trality of the strait between the two points 
named, but she evidently wants neutrality 
with the long end of the rope in her own 
hands. 
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Gardeners Visit Captain Pierce. 


About fifty of the gardeners in the Boston 
district passed a jolly afternoon, Saturday, 
Feb. 20, as guests of Capt. E. Pierce, who, 
with his son, conducts an extensive green- 
house business in Waltham. 

The visitors were conducted through the 
numerous houses filled with rare carna- 
tions, roses, stocks and lilies blooming pro- 
fusely, listening meanwhile to the lively 
comments of the owner. Captain Pierce is 
a veteran soldier with an unlimited fund of 
good stories which he tells with great effect 
and with which he is much more liberal 
than with information tending to disclose 
his methods of raising choice flowers. 


The houses are located compactly on the 
south side of a high and rather steep hill, 
thus affording plenty of sun exposure and 
some protection from cold winds. The 
houses run east and west, opening out in 
both directions from a covered passageway 
through the middle. The boiler-room is at 
the bottom of the slope just below the 
houses. Through the passageway up the 
slope runs a little cable railroad passing 
by every house and serving to transport all 
material about the establishment. The 
whole arrangement tends to save labor and 
fuel. The water is forced up the slope under 
pressure and returns quickly to the boilers 
at a very high temperature, hot enough, 
in fact, to start again on its rounds with 
but a little more pressure from the boilers. 
Thus the high temperature needed for roses 
and carnations is easily kept up in any kind 
of weather with moderate use of fuel. 
Tests made by experts from the Institute 
of Technology had shown that one pound 
of coal would evaporate eight pounds of 
water at this plant, which is a remarkably 
good showing. Since putting up a larger 
chimney less fuel had been needed. 

Thetour of inspection was followed by 
refreshments and a vleasantly informal 
meeting to which many of those present 
contributed stories and bits of experience. 
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Heron House is a settlement in Cleve- 
land, O., which seems to be doing a work 
that is constantly increasing in its useful- 
ness and far-reaching benefits. It has a 
sewing-school of two hundred members. 
The school is divided as to age, in classes, 
with ten girls in each class, and they meet 
with their teachers, who are all volunteers, 
one afternoon weekly. Elizabeth Carlton, 





in describing this work, says: ‘** For two W 


years a regular system of sewing was carried 
Out, the various stitches being worked on 
small pieces of cloth, but later experience 
taught us that the work is much more at- 
tractive and progress much more rapid if 
the work is done on useful articles. beatg 
A boy in manual training work will show 
little interest in making a corner or an 
angle simply for the process, while if he 
is told that he is to complete a box or 
frame which will have some use when fin- 
ished, his interest is immediately aroused 
and grows as he sees his work on the way 
to completion. We find this to be equally 
true of the work of the girls in the sewing- 
school.’’ There are also classes for cook- 
ing and for instruction in other domestic 
labor, including among other things setting 
and serving the table and the care of 
bedrooms, particularly in regard to their 
ventilation. Each child pays one cent 
a week into the sewing-school, and a 
small sum for any article satisfactorily 
completed. The various clubs for little 
girls under thirteen meet in the after- 
noon, but the young women’s clubs as- 
semble in the evening, and are said to be 
more difficult to interest than the juvenile 
clubs, though there was only one club 
for grown-ups that was not ambitious to 
do something besides having a good time. 
The negroes, who are multiplying rapidly 
in the neighborhood of Heron House, are 
looked after in a special manner, and col- 
ored girls are taught dressmaking, shirt- 
waist making and cooking. In the summer 
no work is carried on at the house, but there 
are athletic contests and games and other 
amusements indulged in on the playground, 
and boys are admitted to these recreations. 
Among the articles made by the children 
are mats, baskets, picture frames, ham- 
mocks and hats. Prizes are given for the 
best-made hats, and a prize was recently 
given to a girl of eight who had shaped her 
hat with remarkable skill for one so young, 
Heron House labors quietly but effectively 


in helping those whose home influences and 
surroundings are notof the best, and it is 
one of the many agencies that are gradually 
purifying crowded tenement districts. 
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In ventilating the tieup I have openings 
through the sides just below theceiling, but 
would recommend that the intake opening 
be just above the sill, with a flue reaching 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 


Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re 
putation, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. 
dence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. ‘ 


Resi 





nearly to the ceiling.—F. H. Artelle, Kenne- 





bec County, Me. 





Fruits are the response 
o . Rich returns 
using our sup ri 
Spraying Pumps. ¥ 
Head, Bucket, Sarrel : 
« end ° 
Mechanical agita- 


A line embracing every pos- 
talogue. 





“| 
rayers for Field 
— Best Nozzles made. 
sible purpose. _ Write to-day for free Sprayer cats 
CHAS. J. JAGER CO., 174 High St.,Besten, Mass. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock . Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o 
one cent per word cnly, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 








ANTED-Situation as working foreman on farm, 
by trustworthy, responsible married man, one 
child; understands farming in all its branches: 14 
years in last place; no liquor or tobacco, best of refer 
ences. Address BOX 39, Swansea Village, Mass. 





ANTED-—A girl for the summer. Small family on 
farm. Work light. BOX 6, Hamilton, Mass. 





= SALE—Victor half circle hay press, in first-class 
order. Bargain. Capacity one ton per hour. W. 
8S. VINTON, R F DN», 2, Rockville, Ct. 





ANTED-—Strong, middle-aged, marefed man for 

| ‘arm work. Good milker; Protestant preferred. 

No small family ; thirty-four dollars per month, with 

good cottage and garden. One who would be willing 

to board three or four men. Good, steady place for a 

reliable man. State full particulars to C. IMPKINS, 
Supt. Oak Hill Farm, Peabody, Mass. 





REES—8l worth up. at wholesale prices. Send to 

G. C. STONE’S, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 

N. Y., for 8i-page —- Estabiished 37 years. Se 
cure varieties now, pay in spring. 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—Spring and fall 

pigs from carefully selected herd ofim orted and 

American stock of highest quality. B. G. BENNETT, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








[urnovED large English Yorkshire swine, from im- 
ported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N. Y. 





ood wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 
LVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 
MENT, 124 W. l4th street, New York City. 


W* furnish good situations in Christian families at 
A 





HITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS for sale. 
G. C. FORRISTER, Framingham, Mass 





ANTED—Farmer with small family, 
taking charge of farm with sinatl dairy, and 
whose wife can ¢ 


Tamwerths. 
Big oy lusty boars for cattle feeders, summer 
pigs in pairs not akin from large mature boars and 


sows weighing nearly half aton. 
» SIMPSON & SONS, Palmer, Il. 


ELKHORN FARM. 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry. 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 


10 yearling boars ready for service. 

25 yearling and older sows, unbred or will be 
bred to choice boars for spring farrow. 

50 choice spring pigs, either sex. 

10 extra bull calves, 1to 14 months old, and a 
few good cows and heifers sired by or bred to 
pure Scotch bulls, all for sale at live and let live 
prices. , Come and see my stock. 

28 page catalogue free. Long distance [Bell 
Telephone. 

T. V. PURCELL, Polo, Ogle Co., Ill. 


SHETLAND PONIES. 


For sale from America’s most famous herd 
headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner of 
twelve consecutive championships, assisted by 
the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trinket, 
Baron Keithsburg, and other winners. 
Illustrated catalogue on application. 


CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, III. 











Queen Quality Herd ef Registered 
Durecs. 

We are offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 

= ready to breed, June pigs of good blood and 

reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, either 

sex. Everything with good color, good bone, lengthy 

and strictly Queen an: 
IRA R. JORDAN, Palestine, II!. 





Walnut Greve Herd ef Poiand-Chinas. 
Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, sired by Ram 
sey’s.L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief, L. & W. Per- 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 
been producing winners. 

J. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash Co., Ill. 


ELMWOOD. 


Fiome of leila Pietertje, 


27 Ips. 5 oz. butter in 7 days, A. R.O. Two Sous, twe 
oe and many others,closely related to this 
great cow. aay —_—- in Herd for Sale 


SPAR CREEK 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Consist of choice Scotch and Scotch-topped cattle 
of the most approved breeding and type. Gay Mon- 
arch and St. Valentine blood combined. The Pull 
product of the herd is for sale. 


GREEN BROS., Farmland, Ind. 
FOR SALE---STALLIONS 


One Beigian, seven years old; one Percheron, 
three years old. Sound and best of breeders. 
Will give guarantee with both horses. 

ddress BOX 344, Napoleon, | 














ANTED—Housekeeper, American, from 20 to 40; 
reference required. (preference one who plays 
piuno some, for company.) House with modern im 
Ro ae nts ol. two ——- Can mes church 
D 8 nners, goo ome, good pay. 
dress U. A. HESELTINE. Agt. B. & Te 


M., Personal 
Lawrence, Mass. F 





ANTED—Good farmer in institution for boys 
Positively no liquor or tobacco. W a -~ per 
_— For particulars address BOX ee alpole 








gene ee si i fe pe, or boy over 17, on 
; ome w ‘am ermanent posi 
tion to right parties. P.O. BOX 58 ‘plackinton, Mans 





d milker 


Wo eady jou tse man on dairy farm. pilke 
L 


steady job to d man. 2 L 
est Hare ‘ord, cL FRANK B.M 





Give 
‘aming 


N able-bodied girl for general housework, $3. 
reqgrences. ROSPECT FARM, South 





IDDLE-AGED man on farm, either marri 
i single. Write“ SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass.” 





WANTED Would like to correspond with parties 
wanting a successful manager of stock, dairy or 
moe Bg A me eg — erate, —— used to 
han ) articulars andeef: 

application. BOX 104, ‘Buckland, M — 








ANTED—By man and son, man as herdsman or 
barn man, can handle large herd; son on milk 
Ene uid ood milkers; no liquor or tobacco. ROB- 


AREN, Upperco, Md. 
MA8cH 1, by American, as working foreman or 
stces toro wane Swi Rate 
1 competent. I. B.. 
Longmeadow, an. - a 








ANTED—Position as foreman in first-class mi 
bottling establishment. or of dairy farm; 
ae aaa FOREMAN, Mitchell Dairy, Washing- 





OSITION as head man on dairy farm or man 
Pp married, American, best of references. CoH 
uglass, General Delivery, Boston, Mass. 





WAXTED— Postion as working foreman on up-tu- 
date dairy farm, or would hire farm with 
and tools. BOX 191, West Swanzey, N. H. > a 





ANTED—By young American dairyman, situation 
W as second hand in creamery or cheese factory; 
references. G. A. CADWELL, Chester, Mass. 





ANTED—Position in creamer by young man, 
maker of fancy butter. LUTHER SMITH, 297 
aple Ave., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





ee Bo pee = Lowy A s*, La s 
‘8 experienced s airy. M. D. 
FOWLER, Matteawan, N .¥. ) 


FOR SALE 


For the next sixty days I will sell colts, 1\\°s 
and brood mares at very low prices, or wil! (ia:© 
for unincumbdered lands in Iowa and Minne: 
Send for catalogue. Address 
G. W. SHERWOO!) 
St. Paul, Mit 


Short-horns. 


AT “LIVE AND LET LIVE’’ PRIC: 


Scotch and hi pie Sueteh- copped cows and he 
bred or open. Bulls 7 months to 24 months. > 
faction guaranteed. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Vincennes, In: 


Durec-Jersey Pigs. 


March and April farrow, both sexes, unrelat: 
C. C. MCCUTCHEN, Canto 
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Rie 

A Clever Ric 
Attracts considerable attention, especia!'y 
everything is in keeping. A harness, 2 <+"' 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like (°° 
grcoming ana attention shown to the 5 - 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will now's" 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. — 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivere™ 


W. KR. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
General Distributors. 





